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Norice.—With this week’s “ SpecTaTor ” 


LITERARY SUPPLEMENT. 


is issued, gratis, a 








NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


HE German Emperor and Empress went in state to lunch 

at the Guildhall yesterday week, returning by the Embank- 
ment. The procession was stately, but rather loosely knitted 
together, the intervals between different sections of it being 
too considerable; so that it produced the effect of the discon- 
tinuous discharge of meteoric grandeurs. The Lord Mayor 
performed the great function remarkably well, with an air of 
civic pomp not too grandiose. In proposing the Emperor’s 
health, he said that the citizens of London had watched with 
admiration “ your wonderful physical and mental activity, and 
your untiring industry and zeal in all that can possibly further 
the welfare of your people.” The addresses delivered by the 
Emperor on education and other subjects had indicated the 
deep thought he had given to these subjects, and the efforts 
the Emperor had made to maintain the peace of Europe had 
earned the hearty gratitude of the people of England. The 
friendship between the German and the British Empires was 
of long standing, and history recorded, with one or two trifling 
exceptions, no hostile encounters between the two nations. 
“You have shown and proved to the world,” concluded the 
Lord Mayor, “that you are not merely an Emperor by birth, 
but that you possess those virtues which so pre-eminently 
qualify you for your august position.” 





The Emperor’s reply was equally.terse and dignified. He 
had always felt at home, he said, in “this lovely country,” 
being the grandson of a Queen “whose name will ever be 
remembered as a noble character, and a lady great in the 
wisdom of her counsels, and whose reign had conferred lasting 
blessings upon England. Moreover, the same blood runs in 
English and in German veins.” Following the example of 
his grandfather and of his ever-lamented father, he should 
always do “what was in his power ” to cement the friendship 
between the two nations, and he was much encouraged by the 
testimony of such an assembly as that to the earnestness and 
honesty of his intentions. “ My aim is, above all, the main- 
tenance of peace,” without which the greatest social problems 
of the day, the solution of which was the most prominent duty of 
our time, could not be successfully grappled with. And it was 
his intention to do all in his power to promote good relations 

. between Germany and the other nations whose co-operation 
was necessary to the great work of the advancement of civilisa- 
tion. It isnot easy to make this sort of formal announcement 
in language sufficiently terse and sufficiently dignified. But 
both the Lord Mayor and the Emperor may be said to have 





succeeded in hitting precisely the right key, and in being 
neither bald nor too elaborately sonorous. 


The German Hmperor’s visit ended as it began, in a patch- 
work of railway-journeys, presentations of addresses, and 
state luncheons and dinners, which would have driven any 
one but a Royalty mad with boredom. On Sunday night 
the Emperor was Lord Salisbury’s guest at Hatfield. The 
chief event of the visit was Monday’s lunch, at which the 
Emperor and the French Ambassador sat one on each side of 
Lady Salisbury, a fact which should be noted by those persons 
who are persuaded that Lord Salisbury is always rude to 
France because she has a Republican form of government. 
Monday must have been a thoroughly happy day for the 
Emperor. He began it by galloping about Hatfield Park 
under the escort of Lord Cranborne,—he was to have 
started at 6, but did not get off till 8. At 10, he break- 
fasted with the rest of the party. After breakfast, he did 
business with the chief of the German Foreign Office. At 
noon, he walked on the terrace. Shortly afterwards, say 
the reports, he presented Lord Salisbury with a Dresden 
china clock, and received the suitably expressed thanks of 
the Prime Minister. Next came the state luncheon, and 
immediately afterwards the departure of the Imperial party 
for Windsor. The journey to Windsor over, there was the 
formal leave-taking of the Queen, then an address by the 
Mayor and Corporation at Windsor Station, the return journey 
to Paddington, and a drive to Liverpool Street Station, where 
the Emperor saw the Empress into the train for Felixstowe. 
This conjugal duty performed, the Emperor, who had passed the 
day “in the full-dress uniform of a British Admiral,” hurried 
off to Buckingham Palace, changed his clothes, and went to 
dine with Lady Dudley, ending his well-spent day at King’s 
Cross, where he took train for Edinburgh. 


Lord Salisbury spoke at a dinner of the United Club on 
Wednesday, and began by explaining that he knew no more 
as to the date of the dissolution than that, by the Septennial 
Act, Parliament must terminate on August 6th, 1893. That 
was virtually an admission that the Government had as yet 
come to no decision on the subject of a dissolution,—had not, 
for instance, decided as yet that they would not dissolve 
during the Long Vacation. He laughed at Mr. Labouchere’s 
prophecies, remarking that Mr. Labouchere appeared to know 
a good deal more about what has gone on, and will go on, in 
the Foreign Office than he (Lord Salisbury) knows. He 
reminded the Unionists that, important as it is to carry 
the General Election, the object of their efforts should not 
be limited to that aim and that alone, since almost as much 
may be effected for any great policy even by a party in 
Opposition as by a party in power. Further, he pointed out that 
the Gladstonians were adopting the old ultra-Radical course 
of attacking property, illustrating his criticism by Mr. 
Brand’s address in the Wisbech Division of Cambridgeshire, 
although the poor are far more deeply interested in the 
sacredness of all property than the rich themselves. 





On the Franchise question, and the “One man, one vote ” 
ery, Lord Salisbury made some remarks which we have criti- 
cised elsewhere, but laid stress on the obviously sound as- 
sumption that if the question of the redistribution of power in 
proportion to numbers is to be raised at all, the first and most 
important aspect of it involves a diminution of the relative 
representation of Ireland and the Northern parts of Scot- 
land (to say nothing of Wales), and a large increase of 
the representation of London. He added that he was 
strongly opposed to the diminution of the term of residence 
necessary for the qualification, to any time so short as to 
render the corrupt personation of one voter by another, or by 
a non-voter, comparatively easy and difficult of detection. He 
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holds that in case of a revision of the franchise, the illiterate 
voter who cannot give his vote without exposing himself to 
the influence of dictatorial neighbours should be disfranchised, 
on which, we think, almost all true Liberals will agree with 
him. Lord Salisbury went on to deprecate that exaggerated 
dislike to paternal government which makes a real iniquity 
of such a measure as the Free Education measure, to 
which he gave in his most cordial adhesion ; and he attacked 
fiercely, and, as we think, unjustly, what he called the “clerical 
conspiracy ” in Ireland to dominate the Irish voters. We do 
not assert that no such domination exists. Probably it does 
exist. But it was English injustice which threw the Irish 
peasantry so completely into the arms of their priests; and 
though for the last ten years their influence has been a very 
mischievous and morally unscrupulous influence, there has 
been nothing in their recent agitation against Mr. Parnell of 
which they have any reason to be ashamed. 


Sir Henry Parkes is making a strong bid for support from 
the Labour Party, who hold the balance in the New South 
Wales Parliament which has just been elected. He proposes 
to extend the suffrage to new classes (especially women), to 
abolish altogether the property qualification of candidates, to 
divide the Colony into single electorates, and (as we under- 
stand the telegram) to vitiate an election in which a majority 
of the registered votes have not been polled. Further, he 
proposes to establish Courts of Conciliation in reference to 
labour disputes, to amend the mining laws in the interest of 
the miners, and to regulate factories on behalf of women and 
children. A vote of want of confidence has been moved on 
the Address, and we are told that the Labour Party mean to 
vote against it, but to keep quite independent of the Govern- 
ment, and to oppose Confederation. 


The Eastham section of the Manchester Ship Canal was to 
have been opened on Monday, but owing to an accident of a 
somewhat serious nature, the ceremony had to be postponed. 
In order to render the canal navigable, it became necessary to 
close a gap, 250 ft. wide, in one of the embankments,—a gap 
which had been left open in order to facilitate the traffic on 
the Shropshire Union Canal, and through which the tide 
flowed. On Saturday afternoon, when the tide had retired, a 
band of six hundred navvies set to work to fill this gap, and 
tipped into it hundreds of waggon-loads of soil and rock. 
Unfortunately, however, their labours were in vain. “She 
rubbed her nose against the embankment, and down it came,” 
said an old bargeman in describing the action of the tide. 
Then began a battle between the engineers of the Canal and 
the sea, which was watched by thousands of spectators. Huge 
boulders and truck-loads of stones and clay and earth were 
thrown into the gap, and a second embankment was raised. 
When, however, the tide again rose, this also succumbed. 
These defeats taught the engineers a lesson, and from Monday 
till Wednesday they were engaged in putting down, layer by 
layer, a new and far more solid breastwork. This third 
attempt was successful, and on Thursday the Eastham section 
of the Canal was finally opened for traffic. 


The proceedings of the Labour Commission continue to 
attract considerable notice. On Wednesday, Mr. Ben Tillett, 
while under examination before “Group B,” took up a posi- 
tion far less socialistic than that usually adopted by the leaders 
of the Dockers’ Union. He is all for co-operative labour. 
“He did not approve,” he told the Commissioners, “ of licensing 
a certain number of men as dockers to the exclusion of 
all others. A Trade-Union ought not to be a close corpora- 
tion. He advocated the adoption of a minimum wage, but he 
did not think it ought to be fixed by the State.” Mr. Walsh, 
a dock-labourer, proved a remarkable witness :—“ He said the 
condition of the casual labourer was worse since the great 
strike than before. A larger number of permanent men had 
been taken on, ard the consequence was that the rest got less 
chance of a job. The casual man was paid more per hour, but 
got less work. The new unionists neglected the interests of 
the casual man—that was, the man who, from whatever cause, 
was the least successful man—and in consequence of this he 
quarrelled with them.” Mr. Walsh also spoke against co- 
operative work :—‘ Under the co-operative system every man 
drove every other. He would certainly substitute day-work.” 
It is evident that the dockers have not yet arrived at a united 


The Report of the Improvement Committee, published on 
Thursday, recommends that, amongst other things, the London 
County Council should again take in hand the schemes for 
widening the Strand and for forming a new main street 
between Holborn and Oxford Street, which, it may be remem. 
bered, were proposed a year or two ago, but were not pro- 
ceeded with because Parliament would ‘not sanction the 
introduction of the principle of “ betterment.” It is suggested, 
in regard to the widening of the Strand, merely to take down 
the south side of Holywell Street, which forms an island block, 
and throw the acquired space into the roadway. The estimated 
cost is £501,500, and it is proposed that the owners of the 
north side of Holywell Street, who would thus obtain frontages. 
on the Strand, should be required to contribute, by way of im- 
provement rate, “a sum which shall not exceed one-half of the 
increased annual value of their property.” The Report, in regard 
to making a new connection between Holborn and the 
Strand, suggests the formation of a new street 96ft. wide 
running from the Holborn end of Little Queen Street to the 
point where Drury Lane is intersected by White Hart Street 
and Blackmoor Street, and then gently curving to the Strand, 
taking in the east corner of Catherine Street. Both these 
improvements are much needed, and it is greatly to be hoped 
will not be much longer delayed. The effect of the widened 
Strand, from which will rise the two island churches, ought to 
be singularly picturesque. 


We have remarked elsewhere on Mr. Stead’s ingenious pro- 
posal to divert the Prince of Wales from his taste for baccarat 
by placing him at the head of a continuous series of Royal 
Commissions. We can imagine the dismay with which the 
Prince would receive this very remarkable suggestion of an 
effective substitute for the excitement he loves. It would 
be something like the dismay depicted in one of the earliest 
numbers of Punch, in which a Spanish sailor is represented 
as wading out into the sea to capture a floating bottle, and as 
speculating on its probable contents. “Sherry, perhaps,” he 
says with a chuckle, “for it is the wine of his country.” 
“Rum, I hope!” he proceeds, as he grows more sanguine. 
“Tracts, by Jingo!” he almost shrieks, as he gets at the 
inside, and discovers the moral purpose of the philanthropist 
who decoyed him into that vain and fruitless adventure. The 
Prince of Wales would, we fear, indulge the same sense of 
despair on finding Royal Commissions proposed to him as. 
substitutes for high play. If Royal Commissions had been 
his secret passion, we should hardly have heard of the fasci- 
nating leathern counters, on the sobriety of which Mr. Stead 
so amiably compliments him. 


Lord Selborne delivered the judgment of the Privy Council 
on Monday in relation to the petition of University and King’s 
Colleges, London, to be granted a University Charter with the 
power of conferring degrees in Arts, Science, and Medicine. As 
to Medicine, as we understand the decision, the new University 
must wait till it can make satisfactory arrangements with the- 
Medical Colleges; but as to Arts and Science, the petition is. 
granted on condition that a minimum of two years’ study 
in one of the Colleges of the University is to be required from 
all candidates for the regular degrees. As we read the 
report of Lord Selborne’s decision, honorary degrees are to be 
permitted in Arts and Science, but not in Medicine. And the 
new University may call itself either the Albert University or 
the Metropolitan University, but must not plagiarise the title 
of “ London ” from the existing University. We do not think 
that the decision will be received with any general satisfac- 
tion, and for the present, at all events, we are clear that 
the existing University of London will not find the demand 
for its degrees sensibly lessened by the grant of a 
University Charter to University and King’s Colleges. For 
a long time to come,—perhaps for so long a time that the new 
University will be disheartened in its attempt at competition, 
—eager students will prefer to be tested by the University 
which does not itself mint the coin which it assays, to being 
tested by the University which knows beforehand all the strong: 
‘points and all the deficiencies of the those on whom it confers. 
degrees. 


An important deputation from those interested in the 
printing trade of this country waited on Wednesday on Sir 
Michael Hicks-Beach, to call his attention to the injurious 
effect which the new American copyright law would have on 





policy. 
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printing of all books likely to sell well in the United States to 
the United States, because while the United States give copy- 
right only to books printed in those States, we do not refuse 
copyright to American books only because they are not printed 
in England. Consequently, every author who expects any 
American sale will have his book printed in America, and 
bring over the copies needed for England to England; while 
no converse process of the same kind will bring the printing 
of American books likely to sell in England to England. Sir 
Michael Hicks-Beach admitted the evil, but thought that, as 
the printing of books is not more then 5 per cent. of the 
whole English printing business, which depends far more 
largely on the printing of newspapers, bills, and official docu- 
ments, we had better be very cautious in measuring the extent 
of the evil before embarking in remedial legislation. That may 
be prudent. But it is clear that, far from its being a Free- 
trade measure to sanction a differential duty encouraging the 
printing of books in a dearer market than our own,—printers’ 
wages are much higher in the United States than they are 
here,—this is a Protective and not a Free-trade measure. 


On Tuesday last, the Lord Chief Justice read the judgment 
of himself and four other Judges of the Queen’s Bench 
Division in regard to the Plymouth strike case. We have 
dealt with the details of the decision elsewhere, but we may 
express here our satisfaction at the result of the appeal. The 
judgment, in effect, establishes the principle that men cannot be 
held to have intimidated others only because the announcement 
of their intention to leave their employer’s service unless certain 
things are done by the said employer, makes him fear that his 
business will be injured. The reverse had been decided at 
Plymouth; and thus, had Mr. Bompas’s decision been upheld, 
a serious blow would have been struck at the right of the 
citizen to enter into, or refrain from entering into, labour 
contracts at his own free will. For example, if the Recorder 
of Plymouth’s decision had been good in law, a member of 
the Shipping Federation could not have warned men in his 
employ that they would not be employed by him unless they 
left Unions having objectionable rules, without being guilty 
of intimidation. Fortunately, the Court of Queen’s Bench 
has restored liberty of action to both sides, as long as there is 
no breach of contract and no violence. 


Some weeks ago, the Committee of Privileges of the House 
of Lords, while dealing with the Berkeley Peerage case, ruled 
as inadmissible in evidence a communication addressed by 
the Prince Regent in 1812 to the widow of Lord Berkeley. 
This document has, however, been sent to the papers, and was 
published in Friday’s Times. The following is the most 
striking passage it contains :—‘“ At the Prince’s desire, the 
late Lord Thurlow went into a minute investigation of the 
marriage of 1785. His lordship directed the recording the 
evidence in the Court of Chancery. The Prince knows that 
Lord Thurlow was acquainted with the facts of Lord Berkeley 
having disowned his wife, of his having registered the 
baptism of the children in her maiden name, and that he 
had sworn himself a bachelor to obtain the licence for a second 
marriage. And when the Prince suggested to Lord Thurlow 
that it might be proper to put his Royal Highness’s evidence 
upon record in the Court of Chancery, Lord Thurlow said 
there was evidence recorded there sufficient to prove twenty 
marriages.” While the whole matter is still sub judice, it 
would be most improper to discuss the value of these state- 
ments, but the document is unquestionably a very curious one. 
The account it gives of the Prince lecturing Lord Berkeley on 
the impropriety of his conduct is not a little amusing. 








The Times of Tuesday gives some very interesting figures as 
to the finances of the United States. The mighty work of 
“getting rid of the surplus,” to which the Republican Party 
has devoted itself for the last three years, has been accom- 
plished, and unless President Harrison can manage to effect 
economies under certain heads, there will actually be a deficit 
next year. The heroic scale on which the money has been 
“chucked away,” may be gathered from the fact that the 
charge for pensions during the year ending June 30th was 
close on £25,000,000—an increase since the previous year of 
some three ‘millions sterling—and more than a third of the 
‘total annual disbursements of the nation. The figures in 
regard to the Debt must, however, be admitted to be very 
satisfactory. There isnot much more than .£120,000,000 of 





interest-bearing debt left. It is impossible not to feel a keen 
sense of regret at the splendid opportunity missed by the 
United States. Had her old policy of strictly limiting ex- 
penditure been maintained, and had she not fallen into the 
hands of a gang of Protectionist manufacturers, America 
might have shown the world an example of what a nation 
could do when virtually delivered from the burden of taxation. 


The Paris correspondents are curiously at variance in re- 
gard to the Féte of the Republic, which was celebrated as 
usual on the 14th inst. The Times’ telegrams describe the 
celebration as specially languid and perfunctory, while the 
Standard reporter remarks of the Féte, that “it has been 
celebrated this year with a far greater spirit than on any 
previous occasion that I remember,”—a circumstance due, he 
believes, to the notion that a general outburst of enthusiasm 
would be an appropriate reply to the renewal of the Triple 
Alliance. A statue of Danton was unveiled at the corner of 
the Boulevard St. Germain and the Rue de l’Ecole de Médecine. 
Among the speeches was one made by M. Laffitte, a Positivist, 
who incidentally remarked that “ Danton’s memory should be 
honoured, even if it were true that he was the author of the 
September massacres. It was not, however, true that he 
was the author of those massacres.” Danton is represented 
uttering his famous tag from Bacon: “ De l’audace, encore de 
Vaudace, et toujours de laudace.” The more appropriate 
phrase for the pedestal, however, would have been his last 
words,—though not understood, perhaps, as he himself under- 
stood them,—“Oh! it were better to be a poor fisherman 
than to meddle with the government of men.” 





The Free Education Bill was read a second time in the House 
of Lords on Thursday without a division, the debate turning 
chiefly on the question whether or not the Gladstonians really 
do wish to discourage religious education, which Lord Spencer 
and Lord Herschell earnestly deny, and whether the Board 
schools do or do not give any religious education which can 
be called effective. We do not question the sympathy of 
a great many Gladstonians with religious education; but we 
do think that on the whole they care more to humiliate 
the Church than to promote it. As to the religion taught in 
the Board schools, the objection to it is not so much that it 
is undogmatic, as that it hardly admits of anything like the 
free use of personal religious influence by master or mistress. 
The fear of protest, the duty of being undogmatic, embarrasses 
them, and prevents them from speaking with the freedom and 
earnestness necessary to leave any real mark on children’s 
minds. 


We see with the utmost satisfaction that the Guildford 
Grand Jury have thrown out the bill against Mr. C. A. Fyffe, 
who was charged with acts of indecency of which all his friends 
knew him to have been quite incapable, by a lad who never 
complained till the train reached Croydon, though it had 
previously stopped at other stations where the complaint 
might have been made. The result is very satisfactory, and 
Mr. Fyffe’s serious mistake in giving a wrong name and 
address was evidently due to the nervous shock which the foul 
accusation had caused to a man of his nervous temperament. 





The last telegraphic report from Chili, vid Washington, is 
that a defeat of the Government by the insurgents near Huasco 
on Wednesday, July 8th, was followed last Monday (July 
13th) by a defeat of the insurgents by the Government, when 
the insurgents had to retreat to the coast and get shelter 
under the protection of the guns of their fleet. The accounts, 
however, are exceedingly vague, and we do not really know 
what is going on in Chili, except that Balmaceda is using 
his dictatorial power with more cruelty than effect. 


The accounts of Mr. Spurgeon during the week have been 
steadily growing worse, and we fear that hope is gradually 
declining even in.the minds of those who cling most eagerly 


to hope. The universal sympathy with him and ‘his family’ 


is a singular testimony to the power, simplicity, and earnest- 
ness of his character, in spite of the narrowness of his creed. 
Every one recognises that there has never been a trace of 
spiritual unctuousness, or even of religious conceit and pre- 
tension, about Mr. Spurgeon. 


Bank Rate, 25 per cent. 
New Consols (2$) were on Friday 955 to 95,;. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


THE GERMAN EMPEROR'S FORECAST. 


HE German Emperor does not seem to overrate the 
T sort of influence which is all that even the ruler of 
a great and most powerful country has it in his power 
to exert for the maintenance of peace. Though he darts 
about Europe with a swift and punctual alacrity that 
might seem to imply a deep sense of his own influence, he 
seldom opens his mouth without conveying his own sense of 
the limited character of the authority wielded even by the 
most powerful monarchs, and suggesting that, after all, it 
is their best function to make men see the full difficulty 
of the problems with which modern States have to grapple, 
and the impracticability of even approaching the solution 
of them without offering a steady resistance to the out- 
break of strife between the ruling Powers. He told the 
Lord Mayor yesterday week :—“ My aim is, above all, the 
maintenance of peace. For peace alone can give the 
confidence which is necessary for the healthy develop- 
ment of science, of art, and of trade. Only so long 
as peace reigns are we at liberty to bestow our earnest 
thoughts on the great problems the solution of which 
in fairness and equity I consider the most prominent 
duty of our time.” It is obvious there that it was not 
chiefly “of science, of art, and of trade” that the Emperor 
was thinking, but rather of the adjustment of social forces 
which science, art, and trade have as yet left in bitter con- 
flict, but which the prudence, and still more the forbearance 
and Christianity, of our times are now, not, indeed, for the 
first time, though for the first time since science and trade 
were full-fledged, attempting to control. The Emperor 
does not propose to suppress these unruly social forces in 
order that we may have peace; he proposes to keep the 
peace in order that we may have a chance of understanding 
and controlling them. It is far easier, he suggests, to keep 
Europe internationally at peace than it is to give it true 
social peace ; and instead of having recourse to international 
war in order that the social conflict may be postponed till 
after the rivalry of the races has had its fight out, he 
intimates that the rivalry of the races must be kept under, 
in order that the social struggle may not be postponed, but 
may be seriously studied, and, so far as possible, appeased. 

And here, we think, the German Emperor strikes the 
same note which he struck when he dismissed Prince 
Bismarck. Then, too, he was intent on dealing, so far as 
it was possible, with the causes which had driven so 
great a section of the peoples of Europe into Socialism ; 
for it was clear that in Prince Bismarck he did not find 
the guidance and counsels he desired. The Prince had, 
indeed, been called to a quite different task,—the sup- 
pression of the mutual jealousies of the various German 
States, and the prosecution of the only great race-struggle 
which was necessary in order that those mutual jealousies 
might not be secretly stimulated and fomented. That was 
a great task in itself, which, as the Prince believed, could 
only be fulfilled by a liberal expenditure of “ blood and 
iron.” Of course the man who created Germany anew was 
very naturally beset by prejudices and prepossessions which 
were but ill-suited for the task of taking up a set of pro- 
blems of a very different nature,—problems in which the 
mutual repulsions of particularist States, and the mutual 
suspicions and distrusts of rival nations count for very little, 
while the mutual suspicions of different classes of society 
count for very much. Prince Bismarck did not believe 
that these urgent class problems are in any sense soluble ; 
indeed, he may be so far right that they are at least so 
difficult as to be quite insoluble except under conditions with 
which he had never learned to familiarise himself,—con- 
ditions which perhaps are more fully satisfied in England 
than in any other European State, though for that very 
reason England had incurred Prince Bismarck’s scorn, or 
something very like it, on the ground that she was not con- 
centrating all her energies on conquest or resistance to 
conquest, but rather on the task which the German Emperor 
regards as “the most prominent duty of our time.” 
Naturally enough, the Emperor William, taking his own 
view of the most urgent duty of modern Governments, did 
not find in Prince Bismarck the counsellor he needed, and fol- 
lowed his grandfather’s advice to exchange him for one who, 
less deeply versed perhaps in the international sympathies 
and discords of our day, had a keener insight into its social 





troubles, and a deeper conviction that it might be possible 
to allay the fever and soften the pangs which make the poor 
smart so keenly under the indifference of the rich, while 
the rich look on so frigidly at the shiftlessness and envy of 
the poor. Perhaps the Emperor William has noticed that 
it is partly in consequence of her comparative freedom from 
war and the fear of war, that England has been able to 
approach this difficult problem with rather more hope than 
the other States of Europe, and that the classes here are 
not so completely given up to mutual dread and mutual 
defiance as they are on the Continent of Europe,—that they 
can even, on occasions, meet to deliberate without passion, 
and not mainly to taunt each other and challenge each other 
to battle. In England, peace with other nations is tolerably 
secure, and in England the war of classes is certainly less 
envenomed than in any other quarter of Europe. Perhaps 
that is the reason why the Emperor lays it down that peace 
is the first step towards an amelioration of the natural 
animosities of class, for this cannot easily be brought about 
when war is always threatening to merge the issues on 
which the citizens of one and the same State vehemently 
disagree, in a more urgent issue on which, as bare existence 

is at stake, they are all of one mind. It has not hitherto 
been usual for the ruler of a great military Monarchy,—the 
greatest military Monarchy perhaps at present to be found 

on the face of the earth,—to prize his power, as the 
Emperor William appears to do, rather because it enables 
him to promote the mutual understanding of divided classes, 

than because it enables him to recast the external order of 

Europe and to humiliate or aggrandise neighbouring 
Powers at his own will and pleasure. It is unusual to find 

a great monarch treating his power as a mere instrument 

for furthering better relations between rich and poor, 

instead of insisting on a suppression of the strife between 

rich and poor in order that his power may be recognised as 
paramount and complete. 

The Emperor’s promise, “ so far as it is in his power, to 
maintain the historical friendship between the two nations,” 
—namely, the Germans and the English,—is not the most 
noteworthy part of the speech, because no one ever doubted 
either his wish or his ability to maintain that peace under 
ordinary circumstances ; and under extraordinary circum- 
stances, in which peace between the two nations would 
really be endangered, it is not likely that very much would 
be in the power of any individual ruler, however genial 
and however powerful. The only political interest of the 
mention of England is that it serves to indicate whence 
the Emperor has derived those somewhat remarkable 
political prepossessions which have qualified and re- 
strained his unquestionable military enthusiasm, and 
grafted a somewhat new stock on the massive stem of Prus- 
sian peremptoriness and discipline. The great feature of the 
day is that everywhere alike, whether in great Monarchies 
or great Republics, whether in semi-republican Monarchies 
like the United Kingdom or semi-monarchical Republics 
like the United States, the key-note seems to be deference 
to popular aspirations for the recast of society, aspirations 
so powerful that even mighty armies are kept well in hand 
till it can be seen how much it is safe to concede to these 
dominant impulses of the people’s mind. The German 
Emperor is the very mouthpiece needed for these popular 
aspirations, both because he represents a Power which can 
effectually check anything like anarchy, and because he 
cordially shares the desire which these popular aspirations 
express. 





MR. CHAMBERLAIN’S EXAMPLE. 


N some respects it would seem that the Liberal 
Unionists have succeeded only too well. Their 
opponents have not, indeed, withdrawn the great consti- 
tutional proposal which threatens Ireland with a crowd of 
calamities, and the United Kingdom with chronic peril and, 
what is worse, with a flabby and uncertain form of govern- 
ment. But the Gladstonians have relegated the subject to 
the ranks of inert and no longer actively canvassed contro- 
versies. They say as little about it as they can help. They 
are aware that there is no longer anything but political dis- 
advantage in talking of it, and they “boycott” it almost 
as anxiously as they once dilated upon it. They are 
aware that there is no Irish leader whose name they can 
mention with confidence. Mr. Parnell’s influence is nowhere, 
unless it be in one or two of the Irish cities. There is no 
confidence in any of his suggested successors. Alexander’s 
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Generals cannot agree either on the division of Alexander’s 
empire, or on loyalty to any one of his various lieutenants. 
Then Mr. Gladstone has not made up his mind to disclose 
the method in which he proposes to get over the knotty 
question with regard to the retention of Irish representa- 
tives at Westminster to settle matters which are purely 
British. That is even more of a riddle than the question 
of who is to lead the Irish Home-rulers, and no one 
ventures to attempt the solution. Thus there are plenty of 
reasons for treating Irish Home-rule as a question which has 
been argued out,—though that is very far indeed from the 
truth,—and for shifting the party issue to matters of very 
subordinate interest, such as Scottish and Welsh Disestab- 
lishment, “One man, one vote,” the Popular Control of 
Voluntary Schools, and the rest. The less the Home- 
rulers say in defence of their proposal, the less very naturally 
their opponents are able to say against it; and so we are 
approaching a condition of things in which the attitude on 
both sides is a sort of apathy, and the controversy becomes 
one between the Outs and the Ins, a political phase which, 
in England at least, always favours the Outs. Nay, it is 
even worse than this. A number of Liberal Unionists are 
beginning to assume that they have so completely gained 
the victory that they can afford to be generous, and, like 
Dr. James in North Bucks, give the rein to their natural 
sympathy with Mr. Gladstone, in full confidence that no 
harm can come of it, after the complete explosion of the 
Home-rule case. We not unfrequently hear it said :— 
‘After all, we have won the day so completely on the 
question of principle, that we might afford to build the 
Home-rulers a golden bridge for their retreat by agreeing 
to something which would soothe Irish vanity, and yet not 
really endanger the safety of the United Kingdom.’ 

This state of things seems to us to threaten more danger 
than any through which we have yet passed. And therefore 
we hailed with delight Mr. Chamberlain’s final confession 
in the letter which closed his recent discussion with Sir 
William Harcourt on the subject of the half-and-half 
scheme to which, in the last days of Mr. Gladstone’s 1885 
Government, Mr. Chamberlain had given in his adhesion. 
He told us in that letter that he had been convinced by 
recent developments that even that modified form of Home- 
rule is dangerous, and can no longer be defended. This 
seems to us a most timely declaration against anything like 
compromise, at a time when compromise seems to be in the 
air, only because Englishmen like to be generous, and when 
they have gained what they think a victory, are disposed 
to let their antagonists off on terms as easy as it is possible 
to make them. What we forget is that on a great con- 
stitutional question, compromise, if we make one, is not 
a mere saving of the dignity of our antagonists, but a 
sacrifice of the interests of the future to the com- 
paratively insignificant desire of soothing personal feelings 
in the present. If we give up a United Parliament and 
a single Administration in order to seem _ generous 
now, we give up what would strengthen and simplify 
the legislative and administrative policy of the future 
merely for the sake of politeness and good-fellowship. 
This is a situation in which no compromise is legitimate. 
We may give Ireland,—so long as we keep the power of can- 
celling the gift in case it is used for other than legitimate 
purposes,—any institutions of local self-government which 
we give Great Britain; but we cannot give more without 
introducing a host of evils the consequences of which it 
is quite impossible to compute. Mr. Chamberlain has seen 
this so clearly, that he now regrets the concessions which 
he was once prepared to make, and in avowing that regret, 
he publishes, as we conceive it, to all weak-kneed Unionists 
a solemn warning against embarking on a policy of good- 
humoured concession, of which it is quite impossible to 
foresee the ultimate developments. It is one thing to make 
easy terms for opponents when the only matter at issue is a 
personal one that can bear no fruits in the future, and quite 
another when those easy terms involve the admission of 
new constitutional principles, the relaxation of central 
authority, the formal sanction of conditions which involve 
new perils for the Irish minority, and new hopes for the 

least loyal sections of the community. We ought all to 
take example by Mr. Chamberlain, and feel that this is the 
moment, not for compromise, but for putting a final veto 
on all compromise in the matter, and for withdrawing any 
concessions of principle that individuals here and there 
may -have weakly made. It is not a case where generosity 
can be properly exercised. We may be generous for our- 


selves, but not at the expense of posterity. Now is the 
time when we should all do the utmost in our power to pre- 
vent the great principles at issue from being cast into the 
shade. We ought to treat Ireland exactly as Great Britain 
is treated, so long as Ireland will conform herself heartily 
to the constitutional principles which obtain in Great 
Britain; but we can offer her nothing more. Mr. 
Chamberlain has convinced himself that if we offer an 
inch beyond, Ireland will take an ell; and that of which 
Mr. Chamberlain has convinced himself, should be accepted 
by the most hearty Liberals as a law for themselves. 

It seems to us that the duty of the moment is to resist 
the prevailing disposition to drop a tedious controversy 
before it has been fairly and finally settled. For our own 
parts, as we have often said before, we think the Govern- 
ment would be wise in dissolving Parliament before the 
opening of another Session. There never has been a moment 
in which it would be more fit to join issue on the Irish 
controversy. The Government have succeeded in restoring 
order. They will have succeeded before the Session closes, 
in passing great remedial measures for Ireland, the Land 
Bill and various Relief Bills. They have succeeded, too, 
in their Foreign policy. They have succeeded in their 
Education policy. And though it is by no means certain 
that the constituencies will recognise all these successes as 
they ought, there is hardly any chance that further 
delay will tend to put the true issue before the country 
in any stronger and more emphatic form than that in 
which it is now declared. If we fail now, we should be 
almost certain to fail worse a year hence. And, at all 
events, there is much more chance now of keeping the 
attention of the country on the Irish issue, than there will 
be a year hence, when further progress will have been 
made in mystifying the constituencies as to what the true 
issue is, and all sorts of subordinate matters, like Dis- 
establishment and Registration and “ One man, one vote,” 
will have been brought into prominence expressly for the 
purpose of throwing into the shade the great controversy 
on which Mr. Gladstone dissolved in 1886. Such a 
mystification would make it really possible that Home- 
rule for Ireland might be carried without the country 
being in its favour. As we have no “ Referendum” in 
the United Kingdom, and cannot take a vote on any 
single question of policy separately, it is always possible 
that the majority may be gained on a side-issue, or what 
is at least, in reference to the chief constitutional 
controversy before the nation, a side-issue. We might 
easily get a Gladstonian majority, gained, let us suppose, 
by the policy of “ One man, one vote,” transformed into an 
apparent majority for Irish Home-rule without that being 
the true wish of the people. This is the great danger to 
be avoided. And we think it would be much easier to 
avoid it this year, with the Irish Land Billand Relief Bills 
fresh in the memory of the constituencies, than it would 
be to avoid it next year, when other political squabbles may 
well have put the Irish Question out of sight for the time. 
Besides, we ought to dissolve while the Irish constituencies 
have a full and clear impression of what they have gained 
by the policy of the present Government. As Professor 
Dicey has told the Unionists of Ireland in an admirable 
letter to the Irish Times of Tuesday last, the gain of 
only a few seats in Ireland,—and we ought to gain seven or 
eight,—would be worth the gain of twice the number in 
Great Britain. It is certain, we think, that we should 
have more chance of gaining these Irish seats now, than 
we should have if we waited till other disputes had more or 
less dimmed the memory of Mr. Balfour’s great achieve- 
ments on behalf of the various suffering and neglected 
sections of the Irish people. 





THE ARMENIAN DEBATE. 


b is unfortunate that Lord Salisbury is not able to 
defend his own foreign policy, at least on Turkish 
affairs, in the House of Commons. Sir James Fergusson’s 
speech in the debate on the Armenian Question on Friday 
week will be read by the Porte as an encouragement to 
persevere in its maladministration of Armenia. Lord 
Salisbury’s attitude has been very different. In his speech 
at Glasgow, for instance, the other day, he paid a graceful 
tribute to the leader of the Opposition for his generous 
support of the foreign policy of the Government. Mr. 
Gladstone, in relation to foreign policy at all events, has 





never shown any sympathy with the dictum of Lord Ran- 
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dolph Churchill, that “the business of an Opposition is to 
oppose.” He has invariably supported in Opposition any 
Ministerial policy of which he really approved; and he 
has been a generous critic of Lord Salisbury’s foreign 
policy because Lord Salisbury’s conduct of foreign affairs 
has commanded his approval. The truth is, that in foreign 
politics Lord Salisbury has always been a Liberal,—or, to 
put it more accurately, he has always sympathised with 
the traditional foreign policy of England down to the 
Crimean War, rather than with the turbulent and cynical 
Jingoism which Lord Palmerston introduced, and Lord 
Beaconsfield developed to the verge of caricature. When 
Mr. Gladstone in 1858 proposed the union of Moldavia and 
Wallachia he was supported in a brilliant speech by Lord 
Salisbury, then a youthful Member of the House of 
Commons, and was opposed by Mr. Disraeli and Lord 
Palmerston in speeches which commanded the confidence 
of the large majority of Parliament at the time, but 
of which events soon afterwards demonstrated the folly. 
Lord Salisbury has never been imbued with the craven fear 
and jealousy of Russia which latter-day Toryism has 
inherited from Palmerston. We all remember his scornful 
recommendation to our Russophobists, in one of the acute 
phases of the controversy on the Eastern Question in 
1877, to put themselves through a course of study in large 
maps; and if he had been allowed a free hand at the Con- 
ference of Constantinople, there is hardly a doubt that he 
would, in concert with Russia, have persuaded the Con- 
ference to extort from the Porte by moral pressure most of 
the concessions which Russia alone extorted afterwards by 
war. His subsequent approval of the reunion of divided 
Bulgaria, in violation of the Treaty of Berlin, is a pretty 
plain indication of his opinion of the blunder which Lord 
Beaconsfield regarded as the crowning glory of the “ peace 
with honour.” Lord Salisbury’s stern denunciation at 
Glasgow of misrule in Morocco is a further proof of the 
entire difference of tone and feeling which separates his 
foreign policy from that of Lord Beaconsfield. 

It is, therefore, in no censorious or unfriendly spirit 
that we press on Lord Salisbury the urgent need of speedy 
and energetic action in the affairs of Armenia. Mr. 
Clifford Lloyd’s record in Ireland, and afterwards in the 
Mauritius, shows that he was an uncompromising advo- 
cate of firm and resolute government, and did not 
allow himself to be unduly influenced by humanitarian 
considerations, or sentimental sympathy with nationalist 
aspirations on the part of native races. Yet Mr. Clifford 
Lloyd’s experience as British Consul at Erzeroum con- 
firms the reports which have reached this country 
from other sources of the anarchy and reign of terror 
which prevail among the Christians of Armenia. That 
intrepid traveller, Mrs. Bishop, has lately returned 
from a tour through Armenia, and she describes the 
condition of the Armenians as simply intolerable. As 
Christians they are taxed much more heavily than the 
Mussulman, yet they are absolutely without any vestige of 
protection for life, property, religion, or the honour of 
their women. Forbidden to bear arms, they are at the 
mercy of the Kurds, who carry off their cattle, their crops, 
and their women, without let or hindrance, for any re- 
sistance is immediately resented by wounds and death. An 
appeal to the law is out of the question, for there is no law 
for the Christian subjects of the Porte. Their evidence is 
not admissible againstza Mussulman, and no Mussulman 
will give evidence on behalf of a Christian against a “true 
believer.” The Turkish Government has lately armed the 
Kurds with modern weapons, and enrolled a considerable 
number of them as commissioned officers of the Sultan. The 
ostensible reason for this is the Sultan’s desire to make 
the Kurds amenable to discipline. The reason given by 
the Kurdish officers themselves, and believed by the 
Armenians, is the Sultan’s desire that the Kurds should 
“ diminish the population ” of native Christians. That is 
a favourite device, from Pharaoh downwards, on the part 
of Oriental despots to keep down an energetic subject 
race. Chefket Pasha exhibited in Constantinople the 
official orders which he had received from the Grand 
Vizier to commit the massacre of Batak; and it is 
recorded in official despatches from our Consuls in Bul- 
garia that the Turkish officials openly boasted that they 


had orders from head-quarters “to diminish the popula- 


tion.” The Porte is afraid of the Armenians, afraid of 
their intelligence, their courage, their indomitable national 
aspirations, and their contiguity to the Russian frontier, 





beyond which there are a million of Armenians living under 
Russian rule, and supplying Russia with some of her 
ablest generals and civil administrators. It really looks 
as if the Porte had determined to terrorise the whole of 
the Armenians now under Turkish rule to depart into 
Russian territory. 

But what can the British Government do? England, 
let it be remembered, is under a triple bond of duty and 
honour to use its best endeavours to coerce the Porte 
to reform its infamous misrule in Armenia. By the 
Treaty of San Stefano Armenia was placed under 
the protectorate of Russia. If that protectorate had 
remained, there can be no question that the fear 
of Russian annexation would have compelled the Porte 
to make the conditions of life at least tolerable for the 
Armenians. England was the Power which insisted on the 
withdrawal of the Russian protectorate, substituting for 
it the 61st Clause of the Treaty of Berlin, which provides 
for substantial reforms in the Turkish administration of 
Armenia under the supervision of the Great Powers. 
England is thus immeasurably more responsible than her 
co-signatories for the due execution of that clause. But, 
in addition to the Treaty of Berlin, England made a con- 
vention with Turkey, stipulating for reforms in return for 
English co-operation with the Turkish Government in 
defence of Armenia and Asia against Russian aggression. 
We all remember the glowing description which Lord 
Beaconsfield’s Under-Secretary for the Colonies gaveof.the , 
blessings to the Christian races of Asiatic Turkey, which 
were to follow in the train of the Cyprus Convention,;, The 
wretched inhabitants would gladly dispense with the 
“‘steam-plough ” and other accessories of modern civilisa- 
tion which Lord Harrowby promised them, if they could 
only obtain security for the ordinary conditions of tolerable 
existence. But do we possess any means of enforcing the 
fulfilment of her treaty obligations on Turkey ?; War is, 
of course, out of the question, nor is it necessary. Sir 
James Fergusson said not very long ago that the 
Cyprus Convention had lapsed through the Porte’s 
disregard of its part of the contract. In the debate of 
Friday week he corrected his first and more correct 
impression, and then said that the Cyprus Convention “ is in 
abeyance.” Very well. Let the Government declare openly J 
that during the abeyance of Turkey’s duty the defence of 
Turkish territory will be left by England to Turkey alone. 
Indeed, that would be nothing more than common fairness 
to the Porte in any case. For it is certain that under no 
circumstances would public opinion in this country suffer 
any Government to wage war on behalf of Turkey against 
Russia. It is cruel to the Turks to let them live in their 
fool’s paradise of belief that England will ever again lift 
up sword for the integrity of the Ottoman Empire. We 
know, on the authority of Midhat Pasha himself, that the 
Porte would never have dared to go to war with Russia if 
it had not believed in the co-operation of England. But 
there need not be a public declaration on the subject. 
Let Lord Salisbury tell the Porte in unmistakable 
language that, unless the Porte begins at once to put 
the 61st Clause of the Treaty of Berlin in force, 
England will not hinder Russia by deed, or even by 
word, from annexing Armenia. That argument would 
have effect; no other argument will. The obligations 
incurred by the Sultan in the 61st Clause of the 
Treaty of Berlin involve a violation of the Sacred Law of 
the Koran, and no Sultan would dare to enforce them 
except under coercion. But the same law, which forbids 
obedience without coercion, commands it if there should 
be any probability of damage to the cause of Islam from 
non-compliance. Ordinary remonstrances in diplomatic 
language are worse than useless. ‘“ Lord Derby,” said a 
Turkish official of high rank in 1877, after one of Lord 
Derby’s feeble remonstrances, “is but a drum—skin and 
wind.” We can conceive nothing better calculated to 
encourage the Turks in their misdoings than the tremulous 
anxiety of Sir James Fergusson to prevent any word 
being said in his presence which may perchance ruffle the 
tender susceptibilities of the Turks. He will not even allow 
the Armenians to be spoken of as a nation lest it.should 
give umbrage to the Sultan. Remonstrances delivered in 
that tone are not likely to have much effect, Had Russia 
or Germany been bound as England is to protect the 
Armenians, we may be sure that the 61st Clause of the 
Berlin Treaty would long ago have been enforced. Fear 
is the only motive-power which ever influences the Turkish 
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Government. Russia has massed an army of one hundred 
thousand men on the frontiers of Armenia, and a hint from 
England to the Sultan that the Russian legions might cross 
the frontier without remonstrance from England would 
have an instantaneous effect. We trust that Lord Salis- 
bury will adopt a more virile tone on this subject than the 
apologetic and deferential speeches of his Under-Secretary. 





THE CHICAGO EXHIBITION. 


OTHING, as a rule, can be duller to think of or to 
write about than International Exhibitions. They 
may have their uses, but these are not apparent, and the 
thought of a ‘“ World’s Fair” is apt to call up sickening 
recollections of the blank misgivings suffered by creatures 
who have wandered about in worlds unrealised, and beheld, 
with a sentiment akin to horror, a vast welter of “ mis- 
cellaneous exhibits.” Hope springs eternal in the human 
breast, and people imagine that, somehow or other, their 
second Exhibition will not be like their first, else the pro- 
moters of such Infernos would long ago have been regarded 
and treated as hostes humani generis. We do not believe 
that there exists a human being who, if forced to speak the 
truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the truth, would fail 
to admit that the prevailing sensation experienced during the 
“doing” of any particular Exhibition, was one of mental and 
physical exhaustion of the most acute kind. The trudging 
through endless hot and draughty sheds, mocked by the 
name of “ pavilions” and lined with huge glass cases, the 
miserable longing for food, never satisfied till too late, and 
the horrible sense of intellectual repletion which gradually 
grows on the Exhibition-goer, are remembered by most 
people like a hideous nightmare. Yet, somehow or other, 
many of them fancy that it will be different next time, 
that they will manage better, and that at last they will 
contrive not merely to see but to enjoy the wonders of the 
show. Hence it happens that Exhibitions are tolerated, 
in spite of the fact that no sane person was ever known to 
obtain enjoyment thereby. 

So appalling, so agonising to ourselves is the thought of 
an International Exhibition, that we should refrain from 
mentioning that to be held at Chicago but for one circum- 
stance of real interest. The mammoth wonders of the 
Chicago Exhibition will, we do not doubt, turn out only 
more colossally unsatisfying than those of previous 
shows of the kind; but in spite of that, the event 
will be of very great importance. It will advertise to 
the civilised world how immensely the centre of gravity 
of the United States has shifted during the last few years, 
and how the great inland city of Chicago is tending to 
become the true centre of the American Continent. Europe 
still clings to the idea that the America which counts is to be 
found on the Atlantic seaboard, and that the West is merely 
a place of romantic adventures, of backwoods, prairie, corn, 
farms, ranches, and cowboys, rather than a serious portion 
of the world’s surface. People think of New York, Boston, 
and Philadelphia just as they think of London, Paris, or 
Vienna; but in spite of what they read about its popula- 
tion, Chicago is looked upon as a sort of gigantic back- 
woods town where though innumerable hogs and cows are 
slaughtered and tinned, and though millions of tons of 
corn are passed through elevators, civilised municipal 
life cannot be said to exist. The advertisement of 
a great International Exhibition will alter all that. 
It will show the world that the million people who 
inhabit the great city of the West are living not only in 
one of the richest and most magnificent cities in the 
world, but exhibit for good or ill the typical American 
development of social life. The visit to Chicago which 
even the most stay-at-home portion of the world will make 
through its newspapers, will enable them to realise the 
great change that is coming over America. A generation 
ago, America consisted of the settled North-Eastern and 
South-Eastern States, and of the great expanse of more 
or less wild continent behind them. Year by year, how- 
ever, the population has been spreading west, and every 
fresh census has pushed inland the mean line of popula- 
tion,—the line on either side of which the population is 
equal. The significance of this gradual withdrawal of the 
mean population-line from the coast must not be missed. 
The fact means that the Anglo-Saxons in the United 
States are becoming what they have never been before 
in their history, an inland people. In a very little 
time, the vast majority of Americans will not only 


have never seen the sea, but will never have been within 
a thousand miles of it. The destiny of the American 
people is to become as much a people of great inland plains 
as the Russians, and this fact will be made clear to the 
world when travellers leave the ocean at New York, and 
after travelling iuland over a thousand miles, find them- 
selves in a city as big as Vienna, and ten times as rich and 
energetic. The existence of a great city so far removed 
from the sea is probably unique in the world’s history. 
Delhi in the days of its greatest prosperity had no doubt 
a very large population; but unless Moscow can be called 
great, we can recall no other great city of ancient or modern 
times situated in the heart of a continent. It may be said 
that Chicago is an exception only in name, and that it 
could never have achieved the position it has achieved 
but for the fact that it is situated on the shores of a great 
double-armed inland sea. No doubt the great lakes have 
helped Chicago, and no doubt, also, the fact that they re- 
quire from the populations that surround them all the 
seafaring qualities of the English race, will prevent its in- 
habitants from becoming too inlandish in their habits. 
Chicago, however, is not enough in the middle of the con- 
tinent to hold for ever the position of the typical American 
city. As the centre of population shifts westward, her 
relative position will decline, and she will ultimately 
have to give way to some younger rival to the West 
and South, possessed of a geographical position more 
suited to the commercial capital of a nation of some 
two hundred millions of inland people. Still, as we have 
said above, Chicago for the time will serve as an object- 
lesson in regard to the great change which has come 
over the conditions under which the American Continent 
is inhabited. 

In view of the altered physical conditions under which 
what will become the majority of the Anglo-Saxon race is 
destined to grow up, it is interesting to consider what effect 
is likely to be produced thereby. The New Englander has 
remained in all essentials English. That is, he has con- 
tinued to be guided in his social and political relations by 
the same spirit which guided his ancestors. No one can 
turn over a copy of American law-reports or of State 
statutes without at once recognising that those who 
changed the heaven of old Hampshire for that of New, 
changed no particle of their mental configuration. The 
question, then, is: Will the same thing happen in regard 
to the settlement of the West? Will the people of Illinois 
and Chicago remain as English in spirit? We believe 
they will, in spite of the extraordinary alteration in the 
physical conditions of life. If there had been and were 
nothing but a direct immigration from England to the 
steppes which surround the great lakes, it is possible 
that a great alteration might take place. It happens, 
however, that the leading settlers of the West have been 
New Englanders, and this fact gives an assurance that no 
essential change will take place. The race has had the 
advantage of a double transplantation. Their first planting- 
out has enabled the New Englanders to resist material in- 
fluences, and to retain their characteristics in spite of 
physical and climatic changes. We might not be able to 
trust first importations from Europe, but seasoned plants 
may be trusted not to degenerate or alter, in spite of the 
change of soil. No doubt there will be a hard struggle 
on the part of Anglo-Saxon civilisation, for besides the 
altered physical conditions, the necessity for “ digesting” a 
huge influx of foreigners has arisen. At present nearly 
half the population of Chicago is foreign-born. Yet, for 
all that, they will be assimilated, and leave little trace 
behind. Englishry is in the air, and ultimately dominates 
Czech, Hungarian, Swede, and Pole. Not only is English 
the only essential language of the city, but English ideas 
in the end always win. One instance of this is very 
striking. Chicago had all the world to choose from in the 
matter of private street-conveyances. She might have 
chosen the Parisian fiacre, or the Russian drosky, or the 
jaunting-car of Dublin. She preferred, however, the hansom. 
In Chicago the hansom is as much an institution as in 
London, and before long our eager cousins of Illinois will 
doubtless discover that we borrowed what Lord Beacons- 
field called “the gondola of the London streets” from 
Chicago. 

Though we cannot profess to feel any enthusiasm at 
the thought of the Chicago Exhibition, we have no hesita- 
tion in adopting the formula used by the hero of Illinois 
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which he personally disliked. On such occasions Mr. 
Lincoln was wont to observe that for “ those who like that 
sort of thing, that’s just what they like.” This is exactly 
our feeling towards the Chicago Exhibition. As long as 
we can keep away ourselves, we shall find no difficulty in 
declaring “that those who like that sort of thing” will 
find the Exhibition “ just what they like.” 


LORD SALISBURY AT THE UNITED CLUB. 


ORD SALISBURY is one of those politicians who, 

to modify the old epigram, often say a foolish thing 

and oftener do a wise one. He appears to us to have said 
at least three foolish things in his Wednesday’s speech at 
the United Club. It was not wise to nail his colours to 
the mast of so mere a survival of a principle which has to 
all ititents and purposes been practically abandoned, as 
the custom of voting in respect of property held outside 
the electoral district in which the voter resides. It was 
not wise to give notice that if the suffrage came to be 
seriously reconsidered, Lord Salisbury would be disposed 
to condition for the full consideration of the claims of 
women as electors. It was very foolish to describe 
the political influence of the priests in Ireland as con- 
stituting a “clerical conspiracy” against the freedom 
of the voters. On all these subjecis we hold that Lord 
Salisbury did not show the full judgment which we 
naturally look for in the chief of a great party at 
a critical moment. As regards his opposition to the 
principle of “One man, one vote,” it seems to us that 
the proper time for declaring and urging that opposition 
is passed. In 1867, and even in 1884-5, such opposition 
would have been quite appropriate. It might have been 
very plausibly maintained at either of those periods that 
property should have an extra weight in determining the 
political policy of the country, and that either those 
constituencies or those individual voters who could show 
that they had a greater stake in the country than their 
neighbours, should also have a greater influence in 
determining the constitution of Parliament. We have 
nothing to say against such a principle in the abstract. 
But it seems to us that it was deliberately abandoned when 
it was determined that numbers should be the main test, 
and practically speaking the only test, of political weight. 
When Mr. Disraeli consented to concede this in regard 
to the boroughs in 1867, and Lord Salisbury sanctioned 
it in regard to the counties in 1885, the constitutional 
principle that property should also be taken into account 
concurrently with population was to all intents and pur- 
poses abandoned. It is true that the freehold qualifica- 
tion was, by way of compromise, retained, in order not 
to load a Bill which was otherwise only an enfranchising 
Bill, and which the Government did not wish to make in 
any respect a disfranchising Bill, with what might seem 
penal elements. But the retention of the freehold vote 
was not justified on principle. No attempt was made to 
give London, for instance, any additional weight in the 
political scale as a consequence of its enormous wealth. 
In fact, Ireland was practically permitted to retain 
a very much larger influence in proportion to its popu- 
lation than London; so that it might have seemed 
that it was not wealth but poverty that was to be 
selected for special favour. There is no reason at all 
why Lord Salisbury should not plead for the anomaly 
of the freehold qualification, as he does plead for it, 
on the historic ground that it is the vestige of a political 
era when a property qualification really turned the scale, 
and turned it on the popular side. To that we do not 
object. As an antiquarian plea for an admitted anomaly 
which has no real weight in our present political system, 
unless it be to act as a reminder of the past, we do not 
object to the 40s. freehold qualification, though we should 
not be at all disposed to stickle for it. As a rule, when we 
give up a great principle, we had better recognise finally 
that we have given it up; and it seems to us that we have 
given up the principle that property should have any legiti- 
mate and recognised weight in the election of our House of 
Commons. But though we have given up that principle, we 
might still do a great deal towards giving full weight to the 
more active and vigorous populations,—the populations 
which are really far more disposed to recognise the claims 
of property than are the scattered and feebler populations 
of very poor districts,—by insisting on that complete and 
exact redistribution of power in proportion to population 





which in 1867 and 1885 was not even approximately 
carried out. If London, for instance, had a considerably 
larger instead of a vastly smaller political representation 
than Ireland, Ireland would no longer command the 
adventitious influence in the House of Commons that it 
now does, and that would really have the indirect effect of 
giving larger influence to property, or at least to those 
energetic populations which by accumulating property 
have necessarily attracted numbers. Lord Salisbury 
would have been perfectly right, if he had declared against 
any revision of the suffrage which did not rectify the slur 
on the democratic principle involved in mulcting London 
and many other parts of the United Kingdom of their due 
influence. But in going back to the principle that 
property as property should have its due weight in the 
House of Commons, he went back to a principle which 
has been deliberately abandoned, and which the 40s. free- 
hold vote does not in any even tolerably adequate sense, 
embody. 

We have no wish to argue again the question of the 
women’s suffrage. We quite believe, with Lord Salisbury, 
that women exercise a very wholesome and a very sedative 
influence on politics, and we believe that they will lose and 
not gain influence by plunging bodily into the political 
arena. The only result of that would be, that the revolu- 
tionary women, who are almost more revolutionary than 
revolutionary men, would gain some additional influence ; 
while the quiet women, who would always object to be drawn 
into the war, would still keep out of the turmoil as they do 
now. We should have added a handful of screamers to 
every constituency, and have rendered women in general 
even less disposed than they now are to use their legitimate 
influence over their brothers and husbands in the direction 
of their own calmer and serener judgments. 

But the greatest of Lord Salisbury’s errors seems to us 
to have been the denunciation of the priests’ influence in 
Ireland as that of a “clerical conspiracy.” At the present 
moment all that the priests have really effected is the demoli- 
tion of Mr. Parnell’s personal ascendency, and so far as we 
can judge, that is a result which no reasonable Unionist 
ought to regret. If weare to have Home-rule in Ireland,— 
which God forbid,—we do not think that it very much 
matters whether we have Home-rule under Mr. Parnell, or 
Home-rule under Mr. McCarthy or Mr. Sexton. Either the 
one leader or the other would be very much in the hands of 
the extreme party, and would be taunted with truckling to 
British influence if he were to attempt to ensure the 
safety and to enhance the power of the United King- 
dom. But if there be a choice between Tweedledum and 
Tweedledee, we prefer Tweedledee. We know that Mr. 
Parnell is as vigorous as he is unscrupulous. We do not 
know this of Mr. McCarthy, and we might fairly assume 
that the sacerdotal power in Ireland, though it would not 
be very likely to deal fairly with the Protestant minority, 
would find it desirable to discourage the influence of any- 
thing like Fenian politicians. At any rate, we have no 
right at all to speak as we justly do of Mr. Parnell’s 
political offences, and of those priestly apologies for them 
which for ten years we have denounced, and yet to 
accuse the priests who have now at last revolted against 
him of a “clerical conspiracy.” A conspiracy surely 
implies a bad purpose, an evil or tyrannical aim. So 
far as we know, the priests who have defeated Mr. 
Parnell at Kilkenny, Sligo, and Carlow, have not revealed 
any bad purpose or any evil or tyrannical aim. We may 
not think, and do not think, that their future influence in 
Ireland will be the best that Ireland could secure, but such 
as it is, they have a fair right to it, and they could hardly 
use it for a better purpose than for the undermining of 
Mr. Parnell’s power. 





THE PLYMOUTH STRIKE CASE. 


HEN Mr. Bompas gave his now famous decision in 

the Plymouth strike case, we ventured to express 

our opinion that it could not be good in law, and to pre- 
dict that it would most certainly be upset on appeal. Our 
view of the matter has, we are glad to find, been entirely 
upheld. On Tuesday, the Lord Chief Justice read a judg- 
ment which expressed the unanimous opinion of himself 
and of the four other Judges who tried the case,—-Mr. 
Justice Mathew, Mr. Justice Cave, Mr. Justice A. L. 
Smith, and Mr. Justice Charles. The fact that so strong 
a Court, after listening to the full arguments on both sides, 
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should have decided, without any dissentient voice, in favour 
of the view held by the Trade-Unions, may be taken as 
conclusive that the learned Recorder of Plymouth gave a 
mistaken judgment, and that the narrow, not the wide, 
interpretation of intimidation must henceforth prevail in 
the Courts. 


The jutgment of the Court of Queen’s Bench did | 


not rest exclusively on the Plymouth case. It covered 
also the appeal from a decision of the Recorder of 
Newcastle-on-Tyne. The two cases dealt with what 
were merely different aspects of the same thiug, and 
the Judges wisely decided them together. The facts 
of the Newcastle-on-Tyne case, ‘“‘ Gibson v. Lawson,” were 
thus described by Lord Coleridge :—‘‘ The respondent was 
employed as a fitter in the yard of an iron shipbuilding 
company ; the appellant was employed in the same capa- 
city in the same yard. The respondent was a member of 
a Society called the Amalgamated Society ; the appellant 
was a member of a Society called the National Society. 
On December 3rd, 1890, a meeting of the Amalgamated 
Society was held, at which it was resolved that the members 
of that Society would strike uuless the appellant left his 
Society and joined them. The respondent communicated 
this resolution to the foreman of the shipbuilding com- 
pany, who communicated it to the appellant. Thereupon 
the appellant had an interview with the respondent. In 
the result, the respondent informed the appellant that the 
Amalgamated Society were determined to carry. their reso- 
lution into effect, but gave him till the morning of the 
6th to make up his mind. The appellant adhered to his 
own Society, and the shipbuilding company, in order to 
avoid a strike, dismissed him from their yard. It is ex- 
pressly found in the case that no violence or threats of 
violence to person or property were used to the appellant, 
but he swore that he ‘was afraid, because of what the 
respondent had said, that he would lose his work and would 
not get employment anywhere where the Amalgamated 
Society predominated numerically over his own Society.’” 
Under these circumstances, the appellant—i.e., the member 
of the National Society—summoned the respondent for 
unlawfully intimidating him. The Magistrates, however, 
dismissed the case, and an appeal was then made to the 
High Court,—an appeal which was, however, unsuccessful. 
The facts of the Plymouth case, “ Curran v. Trealeaven,” 
are better known, but they may be briefly recapitulated. 
In order to prevent the employment by Mr. Treleaven of 
non-Union men, the three secretaries of the Unions told 
him that if he did not cease to employ non-Union men, 
they would call off from their employment by him all the 
members of their respective Unions. Mr. Treleaven refused, 
and thereupon the secretaries calied off their respective 
Union men. The motives of the Union secretaries may be 
given in the Recorder’s own words :—“ The defendants did 
not desire or intend that any violence should be used, or 
that any injury should be done to Mr. Treleaven or his 
property, and it was not proved that their words or acts 
were calculated directly to cause any such violence or 
injury, though I am of opinion that Mr. Treleaven was 
not unreasonably afraid that such violence or injury may 
have occurred from the action of the members of the 
Trade-Unions, and the consequent strike, against the 
wishes and intentions of the defendants. The defendants 
had no ill-will against Mr. Treleaven personally, but acted 
with the object of obliging all members of the Union to 
abandon the work.” The Recorder held that the facts of 
the case did constitute intimidation within the words of 
the section, and that the men were properly convicted. 
With this decision, however, the Judges of the High Court 
were unable to agree. In their opinion, “to tell an em- 
ployer that if he employs workmen of a certain sort, the 
workmen of another sort in his employ will be told to leave 
him, and to tell the men, when the employer will not give 
way, to leave their work, ‘ using no violence, but quietly 
ceasing to work,’ is certainly not intimidation within any 
reasonable construction of the statute.” 

At will be seen that this judgment decides two things. 
First, that if A, acting for a body of workmen, tells B, 
an employer, that unless C, another workman, joins a par- 
ticular Trade Society, the men he represents will strike, 
and if, in consequence of this announcement and of C’s 
refusal to join the Society, C is dismissed by B, A cannot 
be said to have unlawfully intimidated C within the 
meaning of the Conspiracy and Protection of Property 
Act, 1875. Secondly, that if X, Y, Z, Union secretaries, 


| 





tell B, an employer of labour, that if he continues to 
employ non-Union men, the members of their Societies 
will strike, and if they do in fact strike, though without any 
acts or threats of violence, and thereby injure B, X, Y, Z 
are nevertheless not guilty of unlawful intimidation under 
the Act of 1875. Now, it is obvious that this decision 
involved a consideration of the meaning of the word 
“intimidates” in the statute. It is true that the Judges 
refused to put forth any general definition of intimidation 
as beyond their province, and would not declare, as did 
Mr. Justice Cave when sitting alone at Liverpool, that 
intimidation must be “limited to threats of personal 
violence,” though they declared that there was “ much to 
be said” for this view. They confined themselves to 
the negative proposition that in neither of the cases 
before them had unlawful intimidation taken place, though 
the reticence of the Court is in one sense disappointing, 
we have no real right tocomplain. Itis in conformity with 
the spirit of our law to let definitions grow up by a pro- 
cess of exclusion or inclusion in particular instances. At 
last, however, enough things will have been decided on the 
one hand to be unlawful intimidation, and on the other 
not to be, to enable some “‘ bold man ” to lay down the law 
in general terms. 

But though the Courts may rightly be unwilling to 
anticipate the formation of a complete definition, we may 
be allowed here to consider at large what was the inten- 
tion of the Legislature when they enacted in Section 7 
of the Conspiracy and Protection of Property Act, that 
“every person who, with a view to compel any other person 
to abstain from doing or to do any act which such person 
has a legal right to do or to abstain from doing, wrong- 
fully and without legal authority uses violence to or 
intimidates such other person, or his wife or children, 
or injures his property...... shall on conviction 
rE we be liable either to pay a penalty not ex- 
ceeding £20, or to be imprisoned for a term not 
exceeding three months, with or without hard labour.” 
It is well known that the Act of 1875, from which 
we have just quoted, was intended to minimise and 
alleviate the severity of the former Acts dealing with 
offences arising out of strikes. It is therefore hardly 
arguable that “intimidates” in the Act of 1875 means 
more than the same word in the Act of 1871, an Act 
specially repealed by the Act later in date. In the Act of 
1871, any person is made punishable who “threatens or 
intimidates any person in such a manner as would justify 
a Justice of the Peace, on complaint made to him, to bind 
over the person so threatening or intimidating to keep the 
peace.” In other words, intimidation is limited to mean 
threats of personal violence. We agree with Mr. Justice 
Cave, and apparently with the Judges in the Ply- 
mouth case, in finding it impossible to believe that 
the Legislature meant more than this when they passed 
the Act of 1875. And for this reason. It is practically 
impossible to give the word a wider meaning without 
interfering with the liberty of private action to a degree 
unlikely to be tolerated by Parliament. If we are to call 
it intimidation when A by word or act makes B afraid 
that unless he, B, does or refrains from doing a certain 
thing, A will act in such manner that B will be injured in 
his trade or business, we shall prevent half the machinery 
of competition. The learned Recorder of Plymouth clearly 
saw this, and realised how far-reaching was the effect of 
his definition of “ intimidation ;” for, as Lord Coleridge 
points out, he held that a strike which would have the 
effect of injuring an employer would be illegal. To prove 
that the extended view of intimidation was the legal one, 
Mr. Bompas cited portions of the judgment in the famous 
case of the Mogul Steamship Company. Lord Coleridge, 
however, very ably met this contention. “It is true that 
when the object is injury, if the injury be effected, an 
action will lie for the malicious conspiracy which has 
effected it, and therefore it may be that such a conspiracy, 
if it could be proved in fact, would be indictable. But 
in the Mogul Steamship Company’s case it was pointed 
out in some detail by the Court of First Instance that 
where the object is to benefit oneself, it can seldom, 
perhaps never, be effected without some consequent 
loss or injury to some one else. In trade, in commerce, 
even in a profession, what is one man’s gain is another’s 
loss; and where the object is not malicious, the mere fact 
that the effect is injurious does not make the agreement 
either illegal or actionable, and therefore such an agree- 
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ment is not indictable.” We believe that in the end it will be 
found that this fact, that one man’s gain is often obliged to 
involve another man’s loss, renders it absolutely necessary to 
restrict intimidation to fears of personal violence, leaving, 
however, a remedy open by indictment for malicious con- 
spiracy to those who have been wantonly and maliciously 
attacked from motives of revenge. The decision arrived at 
by the Court of Queen’s Bench on Tuesday is a long step in 
this direction, and will be hailed with satisfaction by those 
who agree with us in believing that the fewer the restric- 
tions that are placed on the actions both of employer and 
employed, the more easily will be adjusted the differences 
between capital and labour. 





MR. PICTON AS CONSERVATOR OF HANOVER 
CHAPEL. 


YT is the attribute of genius to refer the most trifling 
incidents to great principles. Nothing gives so much 
dignity to life, nothing makes us feel so strongly that even 
when we are to all appearance busied with petty common- 
places, we are all the time close to the Infinite and the 
Eternal. The House of Commons was on Tuesday in- 
debted to Mr. Picton for thus recalling it to the great 
realities among which he, at all events, habitually lives 
and moves. The question under discussion was one of 
those fragments of legislation which our administrative 
system forces now and and again upon the attention of Par- 
liament. There is in Regent Street a chapel known to many 
as affording by means of its portico a convenient shelter 
in a summer shower. Perhaps we shall not be far wrong 
if we say that it is not known for very much else. The 
population of Regent Street is rather a week-day than a 
Sunday population. The district attached to the chapel 
contains both rich and poor; but the rich go into the 
country from Saturday to Monday, and the poor prefer to 
live where rents are lower. It is obvious that if the chapel 
were brought nearer to them, it would be more likely to 
be of use, and the accidents of its situation make its removal 
not only possible, but expedient even on other grounds. 
There is no house for the clergyman, and the high rents 
which rule in the neighbourhood make this want specially 
inconvenient. In another way, however, the value of the 
land is a realadvantage. If Hanover Chapel were removed, 
the site would fetch a great deal of money; and the Duke 
of Westminster has made its removal easy. He has offered 
a site in Davies Street—just the part of the district where 
the church would be of most service—and the money to 
be derived from the sale of the Regent Street site would 
provide for the building and endowment of the new church 
and of a vicarage adjoining it. Everybody concerned is 
naturally anxious to have this scheme carried out. There 
has not, in fact, been a single instance of local opposition. 
Outside the district, however, there has been a good 
deal. The Vestry of St. George’s, Hanover Square, dis- 
like the removal of human remains from the vaults under- 
neath the chapel. The Institute of British Architects and 
the Council of the Royal Academy wish the chapel to be 
retained as an architectural feature. Whatever be the 
worth of these objections, they are not sufficient to justify 
the rejection of the Bill. The Select Committee to which 
the Bill will, as a matter of course, be referred, is perfectly 
competent to deal with them. Supposing that the bones 
which lie underneath the chapel are decently conveyed to 
another resting-place, it will hardly be contended that the 
upper end of Regent Street is a specially fitting receptacle 
for the sainted dead. Only an unusually sociable ghost 
could derive satisfaction from the thought that the body 
which was once his still reposed in the great pleasure- 
thoroughfare of London. As to the architectural beauty 
of the church, we confess ourselves a little sceptical, and 
even if it be the gem it is sometimes described, we fancy 
it might be reproduced for some secular purpose elsewhere. 
It was reserved for Mr. Picton to lift the controversy 
to a higher level. In his hands it at once became the 
theme of a second-reading debate. He opposed the Bill 
on the broad ground that it offended his conservative 
instincts. It involves a change, and he is opposed to all 
change whatever,—unless it is proved to be necessary. 
This proviso undoubtedly covers a good deal. There are 
not many changes the necessity of which has not been 
proved to Mr. Picton’s satisfaction. But easily convinced 
as he is, his underlying conservatism occasionally peeps out. 
He does not think the removal of Hanover Chapel necessary. 
Indeed, there are, to his mind, very weighty reasons why 





it should not be removed. This innocent-seeming private 
Bill is really a fraud on the taxpayers of the country. Its 
authors are trying to make Hanover Chapel a sort of ark 
which may float unharmed over the flood of Disestablish- 
ment and Disendowment. Nothing can avert or long 
postpone this beneficent revolution; but if this Bill passes, 
Hanover Chapel will have a good chance of being treated 
as the property of a private corporation, and of being thus 
protected against the hand of the spoiler. It is a little 
difficult to follow Mr. Picton’s reasoning on this head. 
The Regent Street site did, it seems, originally belong 
to the Crown; but if Mr. Picton maintains that pro- 
perty that has once belonged to the Crown can never 
cease to belong to it, he is committed to a very far- 
reaching proposition. The present owners of the site hold 
it on the same terms as any other holders of property 
derived by the same process from the same source. As 
any other owners might, they wish to dispose of it, and 
the purpose for which the ground was originally conveyed 
to them will directly benefit by the sale. Mr. Picton’s 
conservatism suggests to him that because Disestablish- 
ment and Disendowment may come some day, the principle 
which underlies them should be accepted in advance, and 
allowed to govern the action of Parliament as absolutely as 
though a Disestablishment Act had already been passed. 
The Church must not make what is admitted to be a good 
use of her property while she has it, because it may here- 
after be taken away from her. In that case, every sale of land 
ought at once to be forbidden, because land-nationalisers 
tell us it will by-and-by be appropriated by the community. 
Indeed, we hardly know why the prohibition should be 
restricted to land, for there are not many kinds of property 
which somebody or other does not propose to take possession 
of some day. 

Mr. Labouchere took another objection to the Bill. To 
him it seems intended to endow not so much the Church 
of England as the Duke of Westminster; and if there 
be a thing he loves less than the Church, it is a Duke. 
It unfortunately happens that you cannot build a church 
without making the neighbouring property more valuable ; 
and it necessarily follows, according to Mr. Labou- 
chere’s theory of the syllogism, that no man can build or 
help to build a church on his own property with any other 
intention than that of making it more valuable. To this 
kind of church-building Mr. Labouchere will be no party. 
It is not enough that a church should make the people 
round it better; it must also be shown that it will 
not make the owner of the neighbouring property 
richer. This seems to us a little hard on the poor 
who happen to be thus unfortunately placed. It is 
no fault of the dwellers in the mews and yards about 
Davies Street that the ground belongs to the Duke 
of Westminster; why should Mr. Labouchere be so 
anxious to punish them for a crime with which they have 
nothing to do? We can quite understand Mr. Labou- 
chere’s repugnance to the thought of putting money into 
a Duke’s pocket; but he may find some comfort in the 
thought that if the site on which it is proposed to build 
the new church is worth £20,000, the Duke of West- 
minster might equally put money into his pocket by selling 
it for some other purpose. Land is so valuable in that 
part of London, that even Mr. Labouchere’s ingenuity 
cannot prevent the owner from reaping a profit from it. 

The esthetic objection to the project was only supported 
by Mr. Norris, and even he did not assert that London 
would be much the loser by the removal of the chapel. 
His principal objection was that the site would be occupied 
by dressmakers and milliners, and that of both Regent 
Street had already enough. We cannot bring ourselves 


| to think that two or three more milliners’ shops will do as 


much harm as the opening of a new church in a crowded 
district is likely to do good. The only wonder is, that 
ninety-one Members should have been found ready on one 
or other of such grounds as these, to vote against the 
second reading of this useful little Bill. 








MR. STEAD AND THE PRINCE. 
T has happened before now, when the Happy Family 
to whom Mr. Stead may be said politically to belong 
were most unanimous and bitter in their denunciations of the 
present Government and those who directed it, that he would 
unexpectedly take upon himself the réle of explaining to his 
astounded friends and foes that the Evil Person in question 
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was-not atalla bad fellow at bottom, not: nearly so black as 
he was painted. Thus, he has been known to assert his lively 
admiration of Lord Salisbury’s statesmanship, his belief in 
Mr. Balfour as a young man of’ good parts, and his affection 
for Mr. Smith, at times when, if he had followed the example 
of his friends, the very mention of their names: would have 
caused him to gnash his teeth with rage. It is an originality 
not without its special merit, for by many people it is 
held to be liberality, love of fair-play, and freedom from 
prejudice, and the original Mr. Stead is the good man who 
has a good word even for his worst enemies. And it must be 
allowed that on such occasions he is not chary of his good 
words, but administers his praise with the same lavish 
hand with which he deals out blame. These little sallies on 
his part seem to afford him great satisfaction, and to be 
greatly admired by his own immediate friends and followers ; 
but they must be very grievous to the victims whom Mr. 
Stead has selected for honour. It is really unfortunate— 
nay, it is probably one of the most unhappy signs of the un- 
regenerate nature of the human heart—that there should be 
so many people in the world who prefer Mr. Stead’s hostility 
to his good-will, who would rather be admonished than 
approved by that lover of virtue. Undoubtedly his approba- 
tion partakes rather of the character of patronage; but no 
one should resent the patronage of a gentleman who would 
not hesitate to patronise an archangel, if it became his duty 
to do so; and we can only explain this curious shrinking from 
Mr. Stead’s notice by the well-worn plea of human ingratitude. 
We trust that Mr. Stead’s latest protégé, the Prince of Wales. 
may rise superior to this failing, and show himself really 
grateful for the kindly interest that Mr. Stead has shown in 
his affairs, the really handsome defence that has been put 
forward on his behalf, and the charming future prospect that 
Mr. Stead offers him. 


Looking down from the ineffable summit which he has so 
long occupied in his own estimation, Mr. Stead has observed 
with pain that the Heir to the Throne has incurred the dis- 
pleasure of his own good friends. It might well have been 
expected that he would have joined his eager denunciation to 
them, and that we should have once more listened to the 
rather shrill voice of the Accusing Angel of Society. But 
no: again Mr. Stead has chosen to be original, and instead 
of appearing for the prosecution, has risen as counsel 
for the defence. It is true that the case for the prose- 
cution was rather weak, that the grounds of complaint were 
unreasonably exaggerated, and that the voices raised upon 
that side were more vehement than judicious; but it has 
remained for Mr. Stead, when the whole affair had been 
well-nigh forgotten, to suddenly jump up on the side of 
defence, and to cover his client with ridicule. Nothing 
more original can well be imagined than the solemn excuse 
that is put forward in this month’s Review of Reviews 
on behalf of the Prince of Wales, and the delightful 
proposition that is made for his reform. Alas! Mr. Stead 
must admit with sorrow that his illustrious client has not 
always spent his time wisely; but whose was the fault? It 
was the fault of society in the first place, and to a certain 
extent of a Conservative Government. Society, according to 
the Reviewer of Reviews, has lavished its prayers upon the 
Prince of Wales—indeed, by multiplying the Collect in the 
Prayer-Book by the days of the year and the number of 
churches where it is used, he arrives at a total of several 
millions of prayers—but has taken no active steps to make its 
prayers efficacious. We know that “ Heaven helps those who 
help themselves” should be a favourite motto of Mr. Stead’s, 
and we can well understand his impatience with a community 
that is content to pray and let things alone. That is not the way 
in which Mr. Stead has brought about the grand social reforms 
which are associated with his name. And in this particular 
case, he protests that the remedy is perfectly obvious and 
simple. Here we would venture to suggest that Mr. Stead is 
not altogether original: although very reluctant to accuse of 
plagiarism a gentleman who has been so earnest in condemning 
plagiarism in others, we cannot help thinking that the con- 
nection between idleness and mischief is an idea that has 
appeared in print before: surely the sententious Dr. Watts 
has said something of very similar import. However, that 
is a matter of little consequence. The Prince of Wales, 
according to Mr. Stead, has nothing to do; therefore he plays 





at games which are productive of mischief to others, and regret | is in its fullest sylvan beauty, and the young fern is up, the 


to his friends: give him something to do, and all will be well. 
This is excellent reasoning; but what shall that something be ? 
Mr. Stead is not at a loss: he puts himself in the place of 
the Prince of Wales, imagines what he would best like 
for himself, and generously exclaims that that is the very 
business for his Royal Highness. Institute a series of Royal 
Commissions, and make him Chairman of them all. A 
Colonial Commission, a Labour Commission, and then more 
Commissions, and after that, yet more Commissions, and so 
the Heir-Apparent will be ever occupied and happy. We can 
quite see the force of Mr. Stead’s idea; a Commission is a 
kind of Inquisition on a grand scale into other people’s 
businesses, a colossal opportunity for setting other people to 
rights; and we can imagine that the position of Chairmam 
would satisfy all Mr. Stead’s fondest aspirations. But would 
it satisfy the Prince of Wales? The Prince of Wales is not 
Mr. Stead. He is not omniscient, and may doubt of his own 
qualifications for interference, which the latter never does. 
He is not gifted with an unbounded curiosity; he has already 
more publicity than he cares for; even the great dignity 
of the post may fail to attract him, and the prospect 
of conferring day after day with some of Mr. Stead’s 
friends may have less charm for him than it would 
have for the latter. It is just possible that the Prince 
of Wales would be as reluctant to accept such a post as the 
Government, according to Mr. Stead, is to offer it to him. It 
is also possible, with all due deference to the Review of 
Reviews, that the Prince suffers rather from having too 
much to do than from having too little. His life is 
before the public, and needs no defence on the score 
of idleness. We should advise Mr. Stead to try again, 
to think out some other plan that is likely to be more con- 
genial to the object of his commiseration, and to with- 
draw the present scheme for reform. He has not succeeded 
really in putting himself in the place of the Prince of Wales, 
and of seeing things from the point of view from which the 
latter probably regards them. It was only the other day that 
he offered to put himself in the place of the Almighty, and we 
recognised with regret that, even then, he was still Mr. Stead. 
A very excellent and well-meaning personage, no doubt, but 
not the ruler of the universe. Moreover, though we should 
be slow to deny his ability to reform the whole hierarchy of 
Heaven and Earth, we cannot think that he is ever likely to 


have the opportunity, and for that reason, perhaps, we are 


disposed to treat his views with less consideration than is 
their due. 

Before parting with the great Reformer of our time, we must 
really thank him for an admirable remark which has given us 
the greatest pleasure. Mr. Stead speaks of the counters 
which the Prince was said to carry about with him, and 
exclaims against the injustice of attaching any blame to the 
practice. What, he asks, is the chief incentive to play at 
Monte Carlo but the sight of the glittering gold and the 
coveted notes that litter the table? The very aspect of the 
game rouses a man’s cupidity, and tempts him to risk his 
fortune in the pursuit of riches that are so manifest. The 
Prince knew this, and with careful forethought insisted that 
his own counters—plain, unattractive pieces of worthless 
leather—should be substituted for the dangerous beauty of 
the coin of the realm. It matters not in the least that they were 
stamped with certain values, and passed current for them; 
the lust of the eye was absent, and the chief danger removed. 
And yet this is made a fresh cause of complaint against him! 
We do not think that we have ever read anything from the 
pen of Mr. Stead that was half so delightful as this argu- 
ment. Surely he has mistaken his vocation. What a wonderful 
special pleader he would have made at the Old Bailey! 





FAWNS IN THE “ FENCE-MONTHS.” 
“ EFENSE de chasser” is probably the origin of the 

ancient term of venery which heads the notices 
posted during May and June at the gates of the Royal deer- 
parks, requesting that during the “fence-months” visitors 
will prevent their dogs from disturbing the deer. It is 
reasonable that the respite formerly granted from the persecu- 
tion of the hunter should still be enforced to secure the deer 
from the yelping terriers of thoughtless Londoners, for it is 
in the months of May and June that the fawns of both the 
red and fallow deer are born. In June, when Richmond Park 
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turee main herds into which the seventeen hundred head of 
deer in the park usually divide, are broken up. The stags have 
shed their horns, and steal away in small parties into the 
quiet parts of the park until their new antlers are grown, and 
the does and hinds are severally occupied in the most 
anxious care of their fawns. It is not until some weeks 
after their birth that these beautiful little creatures are 
seen in any number by the chance visitor to the park. Though 
both the red and fallow fawns can follow their hinds within a 
few minutes of their birth, the careful mothers hide them in 
the tall fern or patches of rushes and nettles, and it is only 
the older fawns that are seen lying in the open ground or 
trotting with the herds. When the fawn is born, the mother 
gently pushes it with her nose until it lies down in the fern, 
and then goes away and watches from a distance, only re- 
turning at intervals to feed it, or, if the wind changes, or rain 
threatens, to draw it away to more sheltered ground. They 
are not only most affectionate, but also most courageous 
mothers. Not long ago,a carriage was being driven along the 
road which skirts the wooded hill upon which the White Lodge 
stands. There is a considerable space of flat, open ground 
between the wood and the road; but a young red-deer hind 
which was watching her first calf was so excited by the 
barking of a collie-dog which accompanied the carriage, that 
she ran down from the hill and attacked and wounded 
the dog with her fore-feet, until she drove it for refuge 
under the carriage. As she continued to bar the road, the 
carriage was turned round and driven back, but was all the 
way followed by the hind until it left the park by the Robin 
Hood Gate. Gilbert White mentions a similar attack made 
on a dog in defence of her fawn by one of the half-wild hinds 
in Wolmer Forest. “Some fellows,” he writes, “suspecting 
that a calf new-fallen was deposited in a certain spot of thick 
fern, went with a lurcher to surprise it, when the parent-hind 
rushed out of the break, and taking a vast spring, with all 
her feet close together, pitched upon the neck of the dog, and 
broke it!” 

The oak-grove upon the sides, and the thick fern upon the 
flat top of the White Lodge hill, are the most likely spots in 
which to find the hidden fawns. The red-deer seem to prefer 
the patches of tall rushes which grow among the oaks; and 
the fallow, the thicker shelter of the fern. There are also 
tall nettle-beds round the enclosure, in which the deer are fed 
in winter, and where in summer lumps of rock-salt are laid 
for them to lick. These uninviting nettle-beds are, strange 
to say, favourite layettes with the fallow hinds, and in them 
the writer has more than once found a sleeping fawn. 


It would be difficult to see a prettier picture of young sylvan 
life than a red-deer fawn lying in one of the patches of rushes 
among the oaks. Unlike the full-grown red-deer, the fawns 
are beautifully spotted with white, and the colour of the coat 
is a bright tan, matching the dead oak-leaves which are piled 
among the rushes. If the spectator approaches from the lee- 
ward side, he may come within a few feet of the fawn, which 
lies curled up, with its head resting on its flank. Presently it 
raises its head, and looks at its visitor with grave, wide-open 
eyes, and if not disturbed, will go to sleep again. Otherwise 
it bounds up and is at once joined by the mother, who has 
been standing “afar off to wit what would be done to him.” 
As the hind and fawn trot away side by side, the greater 
grace of the young animal is at once apparent. The head is 
smaller, the neck and back straighter, and the ears shorter in 
the fawn, and the eye is larger, and even more dark and 
gentle. The fawns of the fallow-deer are quite as distinct 
in appearance from those of the red-deer as are the full-grown 
animals of either kind, both in colour and shape. There are 
three varieties of fallow-deer, and though these are often 
members of the same herd, the fawns of each seem generally 
to retain the colour of the mother, the dark mouse-coloured 
hinds having dark fawns, the white hinds cream-coloured 
fawns, while the young of the common spotted variety are 
white, mottled with light-fawn colour, which gradually takes 
later the dappled hue of the parent-hind. Occasionally a very 
light fawn may be seen, which is probably a cross between the 
white and dappled varieties. But none of the fallow-deer 
fawns have the grace of the red-deer calf; they are less deer- 
like, and in some respects, espevially by their long, thick legs, 
they suggest a week-old lamb; while the head is more rounded, 
and the muzzle less pointed than in the red-deer. They seem 
to leave the fern and join their mothers earlier than their 





larger cousins, and are shyer and less easy of approach,—a 
wildness which seems difficult to account for in the young 
of a species which has been domesticated for so many 
centuries. In order to approach them nearly, it is as 
well to take the precaution of walking up from the 
leeward side. Even park deer seldom become wholly in- 
different to the scent of man; a score of hinds and fawns 
may be lying scattered under the oaks on the hill-side during 
a hot June day, enjoying the breeze and shade, and plainly 
unwilling to move. Yet if a stranger pass to windward of 
them, they will all rise, and when he comes in sight, move off 
to a distance. So when, in the winter, the keeper whom they 
know brings the hay to their feeding enclosure, they will scent 
him from a distance, and gather round the feeding-pen almost 
like cattle, some even venturing to pick up the hay as he 
throws it from the fork. But if a stranger be with him, not 
a deer will enter the enclosure, and few will appear in sight. 
Like wild deer, they seem to have greater mistrust of the 
danger which they can scent than of any object which they 
can see. 


At the end of summer, when the fawns are weaned and the 
stags have grown their antlers, the herds re-unite, and in Sep- 
tember the battles begin among the stags for the mastery of 
the greatest number of hinds. Then among the oaks of 
Richmond Park there are forerunners of the fights between the 
stags which are seen a month later on the Scotch mountains. 
The writer once witnessed a struggle of the kind, when belated 
in Richmond Park, about 9 o’clock on a moonlight night in 
September. The moon was up over the Wimbledon hills, and 
the scene near the pool by the Sheen Gate was so beautiful, 
that he sat down by a tree to watch the night. In a few 
minutes a stag came up to the pool and challenged, and was 
answered by another from the valley, which soon trotted up 
to the other side of the pond. In a few minutes they 
charged, and the crash of horns was loud and startling 
in the still autumn night. After a long scuffle, the 
new-comer was defeated and chased down the slope towards 
the brook. It is on the flats by the brook between the 
Roehampton and Robin Hood Gates that the most for- 
midable battles usually take place. A large stag generally 
takes possession of the ground on either side of the 
stream, and any invasion of their territory is so keenly 
resented, that the keeper of the Roehampton Lodge has occa- 
sionally preferred to make a very wide circuit by the southern 
path, to crossing the small bridge that leads directly over the 
brook to his usual beat in the park. When a stag is seen to 
put out his tongue and let it play rapidly round his lips, it is 
safe to infer that his temper is dangerous; and in that case, 
it is always well to avoid disturbing the hinds. When the 
red-deer stags reach a certain size, they are removed from 
Richmond and placed in Windsor Park, for greater safety to 
the public. There, in September, the writer has seen as many 
as eighty hinds kept in sole possession by a single stag. At 
Richmond there are no such predominant masters of the 
herd, but no one can return from a day spent in observing 
them without feeling grateful to those who prevented the 
park being turned into a vast Volunteer camp during the 
“ fence-months.” 





THE FOOD OF VANITY. 

ANON FOWLER, the Head-Master of Lincoln Grammar 
School, in the paper which he has contributed to this 
month’s Physique on the excessive importance accorded to 
athletics in our Public Schools, seems to hold that there is 
no vanity, during school-life at all events, like the vanity 
which is fostered by physical prowess. He speaks of “the 
deterioration of character which is inevitably caused in many 
boys who have come to the front in games, by the amount of 
flattery and general adulation which is bestowed upon them 
by their fellows, and by the notice and favour which is often 
shown them by certain of the masters. I have known boys 
who gave every promise of turning out thoroughly well, 
gradually, from pure conceit, losing their heads and becoming 
thoroughly spoilt. Sometimes the nonsense gets knocked out 
of them later on, but occasionally it sticks to them: but 
worse than this, I have seen the moral character deteriorate 
owing to the boundless influence they have gained by their 
position and have not known how to use aright.” This is a 
striking testimony to the fact that physical qualities,—or at 
least qualities chiefly physical, for the pluck or courage 
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which goes to make an athlete does, we suppose, in- 
volve some slight element of moral quality, though even 
that, we believe, is mainly due to the confidence which 
experience gives to athletes in their own physical alertness 
of eye, ear, and limb,—do excite much more admiration, 
and also admiration much more frankly expressed, than any 
other qualities, whether intellectual or moral. And, indeed, 
in other aspects of life we all know that itisso. Beauty is 
far more universally admired and flattered than any quality 
of mind or character, chiefly, no doubt, because it is more 
conspicuous, attracts the attention much more easily, and is 
perceived by five or ten people for every person who perceives 
a keen intellect or a well-stored memory. The champion in 
the great school games is known to every one wise or foolish ; 
and his skill is envied by almost every one wise or foolish, 
just as a girl’s beauty is known to every one wise or foolish, 
and is envied by every girl who has less beauty, whether she 
too be wise or foolish. That is one reason why high physical 
qualities provide more nourishing food for vanity than mental 
‘qualities however considerable. And another reason is this, that 
while great physical qualities carry with them no antidote to 
vanity, almost all considerable mental qualities do. Humour, 
for instance, if combined with any quickness of perception, is 
itself one of the most effective antidotes against vanity. Then, 
again, any really great power of memory or of acquisition is 
always bringing a man into comparison with those who 
had a far more powerful memory and far higher powers 
-of acquisition, and that is an experience which insensibly 
neutralises any tendency to vanity that the growing sense 
of capacity might otherwise inspire. And, as we have 
already said, a man cannot well be very vain of what 
attracts no pointed notice from the greater number of 
those with whom he lives. Yet the deeper and sounder, 
mental and moral qualities are, the less perhaps do 
they attract any pointed notice from the mass of men. 
Vanity is fed chiefly by popularity and applause; and 
undoubtedly great physical qualities, and the self-confidence 
and presence of mind which great physical qualities pro- 
«luce, excite more notice and applause than any intellectual 
or moral quality, besides administering no antidote to 
vanity such as most intellectual and moral qualities do 
administer. That is the reason, we take it, why beauty ina 
girl is so much more likely to produce vanity than almost 
any kind of intellectual or moral capacity; and that, too, is 
evidently the reason why great athletic faculties in a boy 
much oftener turn the head than any gift for languages or 
mathematics, or any literary accomplishment. 

That, too, may be the reason why vanity has the double 
meaning of conceit and emptiness. That which stimulates our 
eonceit most, is really that which justifies it (if anything could 
justify it) least. ‘“ Vanity of vanities, says the preacher; 
all is vanity,” meaning in the first instance, we suppose, 
“Emptiness of emptinesses, all is emptiness.” Still, the 
Preacher no doubt included that emptiest of all emptinesses, 
pride in qualities on the score of which we have no more merit 
than we have on that of the climate of our country or the 
character of our ancestors. Doubtless the meaning uppermost 
in the Preacher’s mind, was the utter emptiness of all those 
objects of desire which are most eagerly coveted by man; 
but in all the emptiness of what are supposed to be 
human satisfactions, there is nothing emptier than the 
extraordinary complacency with which we regard qualities 
for which we deserve no kind of credit, which are amongst 
our inheritances not our earnings, and the comparative 
contempt with which we regard qualities for which we 
might really take some credit, because they are the results of 
voluntary labour, and could only have been acquired by our 
own painstaking efforts. As a rule, the one thing for 
which men and women value themselves is the gift which 
‘comes with nature, as swiftness comes to the horse or grace 
to the deer, and the one thing for which they do not value 
themselves at all is the elaborated quality which, by dint of 
great patience and perseverance, they have painfully acquired. 
They are thoroughly vain of qualities for the possession of 
which they are not in the smallest degree deserving of praise, 
and almost despise that laboriously earned interest on their 
talents for which alone, as we are told, we shall gain the 
approval of the only infallible Judge. Indeed, this last is 
precisely what a man never. plumes himself upon, what he 
regards with something like modest deprecation, as a matter 





that had best be passed over, and is hardly worthy of any 
notice. 

From one point of view, of course, the vain man is right. 
The “ wonder and bloom of the world ” is all free gift, and not 
of any creature’s earning, and is infinitely more wonderful and 
more beautiful than anything for which man can take credit. 
The plumage on which the peacock prides himself, the lithe 
paces of the horse, the exquisite note of the blackbird, the 
strength of the elephant, are none of them less fit to be the 
subjects of personal vanity, than the beauty of woman or the 
agility and strength of man; in other words, they are none 
of them fit at all to be the subject of reasonable vanity. But 
yet these qualities are all intrinsically far more wonderful and 
beautiful than anything for which it is possible in reason 
to take credit. A man is quite justified in admiring his own 
higher gifts, if he does not think any better of himself for 
possessing them, but only for using them with reverence anda 
certain amount of surprise and gratitude that they should have 
been entrusted to his care. There are people who take credit to 
themselves even for the mountains and rivers amidst which 
they live, or the sunsets which they are accustomed to behold. 
“What puny puddles,” wrote the American tourist beside one 
of the Swiss lakes, “these European lakes are compared with 
the mighty inland seas of tremendous and eternal America!” 
It is hardly doubtful that that traveller really plumed him- 
self on the size of the great American lakes; and though 
that was very absurd, it was hardly more so than for a 
woman to plume herself on her gift of beauty, or a 
man on his gift of genius. Of course the greatest things 
in the world are the things which we have received as 
free gifts, and not that infinitesimal store of interest on them 
which by diligent cultivation we may have gained. Still, it is 
this last, and this last only, of which a man has any right to 
be vain, if he has any right to be vain at all. It would be 
perfectly legitimate for a man to admire his own gifts, if they 
did not in any way close his eyes to the far greater gifts which 
he sees in others, and if he took no credit to himself for being 
the temporary channel, as it were, by which the benefit of those 
gifts is distributed to the world. The fact is, however, that in 
becoming channels for the diffusion of life and charm and 
beauty, men strangely come to think of themselves as if to 
them were due the honour which belongs only to the gifts they 
dispense. It would be quite as reasonable for the moun- 
tain to take credit for its glaciers and for the lake into which 
the glacier pours its melted snows, as for the poet to take credit 
for his genius as if it were in any sense his own. Yetif he 
could but separate it from himself, and think of it as intrinsi- 
cally admirable, just as he would think of it as intrinsically 
admirable if it were manifested by some one else, there is no 
reason in the world why he should not do so. But then there 
would be no vanity in that feeling. It is the illusion that he is 
chosen for the dispenser of the gift because he is personally 
worthier than other men, which constitutes the emptiness of 
his empty boast. 





MR. PUNCH’S JUBILEE. 

fq\HE papers are quite right to give prominence to Mr. 

Punch’s Jubilee, for that worthy has every claim to be 
considered “a species of national monument.” No one could 
write either the political or the domestic history of England 
during the reign of the Queen and not mention Punch, for the 
line taken by it on political and social questions has had a 
distinct influence on English history. Though laughter does not 
kill here as in France and Italy, it has an effect quite as im- 
portant. If men and causes have not been destroyed by the 
ridicule of Punch, though, as in the case of Disraeli, that 
ridicule has often been concentrated and continuous, they 
have frequently been made by the humorous support which 
it has accorded them. Punch has never been exclusively 
engaged in shooting folly flying, or been content with 
mere satire. It has always claimed the right to single 
out for notice things of good report as well as of evil, 
and has constantly invoked the sympathy that comes by 
laughter for what it deemed useful and worthy. What 
has given Punch its chief influence is the fact that it 
has succeeded in doing what no other journal has ever done, 
—that is, in maintaining an entirely independent standpoint. 
Though in one sense Punch has always been the organ of the 
well-to-do, and has reflected to a great extent their feelings 
and prejudices, it has never been a class paper. While relying 
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on the support of the upper ranks of society, it has never lost | a warning voice in regard to the tendency towards a certain 
a certain democratic atmosphere. Nothing of the society- | effeminacy of humour which has of late become apparent in the 
journal tone has ever prevailed inits pages. Hence it happens | pagesof Punch. As long as Mr. Keene lived and worked, there 
that the paper has always been truly national and truly repre- | was no fear that the more robust forms of humour would be 
sentative. We have often heard of men “giving up” the | left unrepresented. Though he could not create characters 
Times because they could not stand its attitude towards this | like the Mr. Briggs of Leech, there was throughout his work 
or that question; but no one ever talks of dropping Mr. Punch | a sense of homely fun which saved Punch from the risk of being 
because he considers it has not treated his particular hobby | charged with dilettantism. Now, however, that his infinence. 
fairly. Punch has no doubt often taken the wrong side— | is withdrawn, it is impossible not to entertain fears that Mr. 
notably in the case of the China War, when it “libelled” | Du Maurier’s statuesque men and maidens, Mr. Sambourne’s 
Bright and Cobden unmercifully—but somehow or other it | elegant fantasies, and Mr. Furniss’s “ Parisianisms,” may 
has always contrived to avoid the appearance of extreme par- | entirely dominate the paper. If the editor is wise, he wil? 
tisanship. Possibly this happy avoidance of extreme views | spare no efforts to supply the place left vacant by the death 
is due to the fact that the paper has generally been under the | of Mr. Keene. We shall be told, perhaps, by our alert con- 
predominant influence of artists. Artists are seldom party | temporary that this is not unlike declaring that no efforts ought 
politicians, and thus, when forced to take “a line” in regard | to be spared to secure a new Raphael. No doubt Keenes are 
to a public question, they more easily take detached views. | not to be picked up at a moment’s notice; still, if an effort is 
They are uncommitted, and so able to judge things with | made to represent the particular form of humour which 
fairness. attracted Mr. Keene, his successor will ultimately be found. 
We are not sure, indeed, that he is not at present on the staff 
of Punch. Why should not “J. B. P.,” who so admirably 
illustrates Mr. Anstey’s “ Voces Populi,” be given a somewhat 
wider field? If we mistake not, his Nonconformist ministers, 
his waiters, and his urchins would soon become almost as 
popular as those of Mr. Keene. That from one quarter or 
another Mr. Punch will repair the loss occasioned by the 
death of Mr. Keene, we do not seriously doubt. Mean- 
time, he has the manlier form of humour in prose admirably 
represented by Mr. Anstey. As long as Mr. Anstey gives us. 
work like the recent “ More Pot-Pourri from the Park,’ the- 
success of Punch’s next jubilee is assured. 


The widely representative and national character achieved 
by Punch may be well realised by comparing its first two or 
three numbers with those of recent weeks. To turn the pages 
of Volume I. is to realise that the original promoters of Punch 
imagined in all sincerity that they were founding a “ London 
Charivari,’”—that is, a journal which should be devoted to 
caricaturing life. Caricature is the predominant influence 
in the early numbers of Punch. We sec it in every line of the 
drawings, every word of the letterpress. The general effect 
of this was to make the scope of Punch narrow and 
limited. As years go on, however, a change comes over both 
the pictures and the reading-matter. Instead of mere satire, 
we get a wider range of sentiment. It is true that the 
medium of expression is always laughable, but the range of i 
vision is perceptibly more extensive. The element of carica- CORRESPONDENCE. 
ture has of course remained, but there are a hundred 
elements beside. Take, for example, that of beauty. The A WALK IN ANJOU. 
idea of making their “cuts” beautiful would have sounded | To the north of the chéteau, wild grassy walks, extending for 
preposterous to the Punch artists of fifty years 480; some distance in the direction of the old walled garden, mark 
but of late years Mr. Tenniel, Mr. Du Maurier, Mr. Sam- | what was once the allée de plaisance, better kept a hundred 
bourne, and Mr. Keene have never allowed the feeling of years ago, perhaps, than it is now. Along these walks we 
beauty to be wholly absent from their designs. If Mr. | went one J uly afternoon, we three and ‘ Dash,’ the English 
Keene had to draw a — - prgenin a ti = spaniel, a dog with many good points about him and much 
— or : ‘ime of —— too = rate sh = dignity. ni is cage eS tg — 
with 1t as 1f his business in lite was pes URE cherry-trees, without any barrier, into tracks through long 
of Nature through black-and-white. Again, Punch has within pen down between tall wild hedges and a corn-field.. 
recent years obtained, and may obtain again, a deservedly | The wheat was waving in a blue-green forest, three or four 
high reputation for the beauty and distinction of its com- | feet high. It seemed a particularly beautiful sight, not merely 
memorative verses. The lines it published on the death of | from its own rich promise, or from the sun gleaming across it 
ae ie _— ee out os a om poy = ~ — it, but — = Ming ie 
great rresident's biographers as specially worthy. 18 M- | of scarlet. e long stalks rose out of a carpet of brilliant 
sensible widening of Mr. Punch’s outlook, both pictorial and | poppies. Between the rows of the wheat they glowed in long 
intellectual, was no doubt partly a cause and partly an effect | scarlet ribbons, as if a gardener had carefully sown them there. 
- the — a vir iar rtge nega a enjoy : | — “at — of the ree te tenant, did not look on 

uring the second halt of bis dJubluee period. AS people | them with eyes of quite so much admiration. 
began to expect a catholic and representative character in its | The field-path led on into a lane with high banks and 
“ —— began - oe = ri i a . | ——— = where one or two wild roses re 2 at ma 
e Jubilee number o unch, publishe is week, | too late for them now in Anjou. The lane took us up the 
is intended to commemorate the triumphs of the paper | eastern slope of the pretty wooded valley of the Marconne. 
in the past. It recalls not only the great artists and | Down to the left were shady fields and meadows sloping to 
men of letters personally, but brings to mind those car- | the little river, with its rows of slender grey-green poplars 
toons to the publication of which special importance is | and willows, just showing their silver to the touch of the 
attached. As - ay _— _— _ in i | — air. On = — ee poplars, with — 
representation of “ Punch’s Jubilee Pageant,” there will | an ere groups of oak, elm, and chestnut, rose against the 
doubtless be different opinions. For ourselves, we cannot help | western sky, where dark clouds were beginning to show them- 
thinking that the honour should have been accorded to the | selves. But the sun was still high and hot; the valley was 
magnificent cartoon which represents the North and South ‘bathed in sunshine, with only a shadow now and then to 
depicted as gladiators bowing before an enthroned Negro | frighten the busy haymakers, and the shade in the lanes was 
with the salutation, “Ave Cesar.” It is, indeed, in the region , pleasant as we walked slowly uphill. 
of foreign affairs that Punch has won its greatest pictorial | Turning from the lane to climb a stony cart-track between 
— _ a —- —— the — — of i _ wilder — a — brought us into the midst 
moment, nothing could possibly have been better than the | of a curious little farm. On one side, a long open shed 
double-page cartoon entitled “Putting the Pilot Ashore,” | sheltered stacks of wood and other stores: beyond it was a 
which appeared on the dismissal of Prince Bismarck. Sub- | great square tower with a peaked roof, built of the crumbling 
sequent disclosures may have altered the feeling which | white stone of the country, with loop-holes for defence, with 
approved the sentiment of the picture, but at the moment it | the deep groove where a portcullis had once been. Hens were 
was an extraordinarily accurate representation of the attitude | now pecking peaceably about the low archway with its heavy 
assumed by the people of England in regard to the incident | door. On the other side, on a line with the cowhouse, was a 
represented. ; .. } long dwelling, white and low, the high sloping roof half sunk 

While wishing Mr. Punch godspeed in his task of completing | with age, the door standing open, a window beside it walled up— 

another hundred volumes, we cannot refrain from raising France has still a window-tax. The peasant-tenants of the place 
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yveceived us kindly: if they felt discontent or hatred, they 
showed none. The maitre—a tall, pleasant-looking man, burnt 
the colour of mahogany—took us into the old tower to show us 
its tremendous walls, and the walled-up doors inside it which 
were supposed to lead to certain mysterious caves. The place is 
called Cafort, supposed to be from caves and fort: evidently 
it was once a strong little fortress, for there are signs of old 
defences all about it: and tradition says that it once belonged 
to an old chdteaw miles away, and is connected with it to this 
day by those underground passages by which most castles of 
the Middle Ages seem to have been provided with a means of 
escape in extremity. Now the whole face of the country is 
changed, and villages and cultivated fields, instead of a waste 
of forest and marsh and heath, lie between Cafort and the old 
great house which it once helped to defend. In later years, 
the little fortress became a gentilhommitre, an abode for a 
younger son: then, perhaps in revolutionary times, it came 
into the hands of some good bourgeois of the neighbouring town. 
He had his little farm there, cultivated his vines, came there 
with his family on Sundays, or for a few weeks in summer. He, 
however, has not left much trace of his occupation, though 
Cafort still belongs to an excellent man of his kind, who lets it 
to Maitre Coutade, the peasant-farmer. Any relics of the past 
to be found in the present dwelling-house, date back to earlier 
than bourgeois days. La maitresse willingly showed us every- 
thing, though the anxieties of life seemed to weigh on her 
more heavily than on her husband, and she had not his 
ready intelligence and agreeable smile. The interior was a 
good specimen of a peasant house : two very large rooms, light, 
airy, and clean, their large windows wide open to the summer 
air and all the evening beauty of that view over the valley. 
Brick floors, uneven with age, and not much furniture, except 
the enormous wardrobes that the peasants always have, a 
couple of tables, and low rush-chairs. The beds in each 
corner looked clean, with blue counterpanes, and coarse un- 
bleached sheets spun by the maitresse herself. A little girl of 
three sat up in one rubbing her eyes, la petite Adrienne: her 
elder sister of nine or ten clattered busily about in her sabots, 
and seemed to be responsible for half the work of the farm, 
driving the cows, collecting the poultry, stopping now and 
then to stare with solemn eyes at la compagnie. Each of these 
‘rooms had a very fine old chimney-piece; and a wardrobe of 
the time of Louis XV., once painted white, and carved 
delicately in the taste of that period, seemed to show that then 
at least, if not later, people of distinction had inhabited 
Cafort. The treasure of which Maitre Coutade himself 
seemed proudest, was an old fusil with a bayonet, which hung 
over the chimney-piece in the outer room. He took it down 
and played with it, smiling: it was still of use, he told us, in 
frightening away bad characters. 

Move stony cart-track brought us into more lanes, which 
became quite smooth and civilised a little further on, and 
were sceated by the blossoms of a row of beautiful lime-trees. 
These stood opposite to the now deserted garden and locked 
gates of a little country-house ; its closed white shutters were 
to be seen from the road, and we looked in at the gate, even 
shook it, but with no result except the furious barking of a 
dog on guard there. This was a charming little place, though 
now uninhabited, with a great deal of pretty wild ground about 
it, and a broad green avenue of poplars, on its western side, 
leading down over a bridge to the road along the valley. A 
little beyond this lonely house, the lane made a sudden turn 
and descended steeply into the wild and picturesque precincts 
of another little farm. Here we first met the cows, small, 
thin, mild creatures, being driven out to pasture by the 
mattresse and her little girl. Seeing us, she left her charge to 
the child, and met us with a beaming face. It evidently gave 
her real pleasure to show her house, which with its long roof 
and white walls was not unlike the dwelling at Cafort, but 
larger and possibly more unchanged. It stood from east to 
west, down the steep slope of the hill, and its large ground- 
floor rooms, from the number of beds, the Sunday clothes 
banging up, the umbrellas and the rush-chairs, evidently 
sheltered a large family. These rooms were reached by a flight 
of old stone steps up the side of the house, which gave great 
character and charm to the building. Inside, a distinguishing 
feature was the beauty of the old panelled doors, and their 
quaint locks and latches with long iron handles, which the re- 
storers of chiteaux in this neighbourhood have been glad to 
copy. Bourg-Joli—this is its name—was also a gentilhommitre, 








and avery complete one. It had its vineyards, and in the lower 
buildings, under one of the large rooms, may still be seen the 
great old pressoir, its stone basin and enormous beamsas solid 
as when they were first used, hundreds of yearsago. Lower 
down there is a very pretty well with a pointed roof. 


The maitresse seemed proud of her house and of her farm, 
and certainly the surroundings were far more attractive than 
those of peasant-farms generally. She only complained of 
the steepness of the hills, which made work so difficult; and 
just then from a lower meadow the hay-cart came tearing up 
at an amazing pace, two little horses tugging for life, en- 
couraged by the whip and the shouts of a young man whoran 
beside them, and a black dog which could not be distracted 
from them even by the charms of ‘Dash.’ They went dashing 
up the slope, and then again the yard was quiet; the house, 
with its green vines on old crumbling stone, and bright 
geraniums in the windows, lay basking in the evening sun; the 
great walnut-trees threw a pleasant shadow, and the maitresse 
went on talking about her children—yes, she kept them all at 
home: they worked on the farm: it was better than service: 
“ils feront comme nous!” There was the lame sister 
Célestine, too, who spent months at a time at Bourg-Joli. 
She was only one more, and very useful in knitting and sewing 
for them all. On the whole, the maitresse, with her sunburnt 
face, neat brown hair tucked under her close cap, short blue 
gown, bare legs and sabots, seemed to be a woman both 
practical and benevolent. 

The last two or three years have been better times for the 
peasant-farmers in Anjou: crops have been good; and ihe 
faces of the people look more contented. But it must not be 
imagined that they spend a sow more on the necessaries of 
daily life. Now and then the maitre wastes his money at the 
cabaret ; but this is a rare case, much rarer than in England. 
Generally everything is saved and put by: the family lives 
on the produce of the little farm; household linen, and 
often clothing, is spun by the maitresse. For food, soup 
and bread in the morning, salad and bread at midday, 
soup and bread in the evening. Not once in eight or ten days 
do they touch meat. A scrap of cheese, a morsel of salt pork, 
half a sardine,—these are luxuries now and then indulged in, 
to make the bread more savoury. This sort of thing is called la 
fripe. Careful people avoid such varieties as far as possible. 
“Je mangeons de la soupe, cela économise la fripe,” said a 
woman the other day. But this sort of thing, being quite 
voluntary, and often done in spite of a balance at the bank in 
the neighbouring town, does not seem to call for much pity. 
In the soft air of Anjou, people live and work well on this 
food of the country. Now and then, of course, one sees poor 
and miserable peasants, to whom even la fripe is a thing un- 
known; but there is generally some story at the back of cases 
like this. On the whole, people here are prosperous, and 
fairly friendly to their neighbours in a different rank of life. 
Not many, perhaps, have the agreeable frankness of the 
maitre of Cafort, or of the maitresse of Bourg-Joli. But very 
pleasant people are the exception everywhere. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


THE CHURCH HOUSE AND THE BISHOP OF 
CARLISLE. 
[To THE EpiToR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.” | 

S1r,—The attitude of the Spectator towards the proposals for 
widening the basis of the Corporation of the Church House 
induces me to hope that room may be found for a reply to the 
Bishop of Carlisle’s letter in your issue of July 11th. In one 
or two of its sentences, that letter so exactly hits the objections 
to what must still be called the “ exclusive” terms of member- 
ship, that it will not be a matter of many words to point them 
out. The Bishop says that the Church House is an “ institu- 
tion which depends upon the innumerable wealthy men and 
women who claim membership in the English Church.” Pre- 
cisely: with a guinea subscription this must be the case; but 
would it not be far better that the institution should depend 
upon the combined force of the far more truly innumerable 
adherents of the Church, rich and poor, being alike invited 
to contribute to it, and to associate themselves together in its 
support ? Again, the Bishop says, “The privilege of the 
erection [of the Church House] must, in the nature of things, 
belong chiefly to wealthy Churchmen.” But it is difficult to 
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say what nature of what things the Bishop is thinking of, 
especially as the Council have themselves issued an appeal, in 
which they affirm that they do not desire the erection of the 
Church House to be the work at all exclusively of members of 
the Corporation, but will gladly accept the smallest sums. It 
is readily conceded that in the “ nature” of the present by-laws, 
if by-laws can be said to be things, the privilege of taking a 
full share in this great undertaking must be almost entirely 
confined to the wealthy ; but then, the object of these proposals 
is to alter these by-laws. For it cannot be too strongly 
affirmed that the objection felt is to the erection of an 
exclusive Corporation, founded on the payment of a guinea 
subscription ; that the Church House in time to come, how- 
ever useful it may be to the whole Church of England, will 
always remain the property of the Corporation; that it is 
therefore desirable, as the Bishop admits, that the basis of 
the Corporation should be as wide as possible. 

With reference to the Bishop’s kind promise to endeavour 
to secure a discussion of a scheme in the Council, it only 
remains to be added that there are no difficulties which can be 
regarded as at all insuperable in the way of throwing open the 
Corporation to all adult members of the Church of England; 
the difficulties meet us when we try to persuade the Council 
that this is the right thing to do.—I am, Sir, &c., 

A MEMBER OF THE CORPORATION. 

MR. LYULPH STANLEY ON GRADED SCHOOLS. 

[To THe EpiTor oF THE ‘‘ SPECTATOR.” | 
S1r,—I so rarely find points of agreement with the Spectator 
of late years, that Iam glad to have the opportunity offered 
by your protest against Mr. Lyulph Stanley’s application of 
the word “snobbishness” to the poor people who are willing 
to pay extra to secure their children from contact with the 
mere loafer of the streets. The method of securing this 
separation may be wise or unwise, but the desire is undoubtedly 
based on moral considerations, and not on the mere vulgar 
scorn of differences of wealth or occupation which marks the 
desire for a “select” school among people in a higher class of 
life. Those who know anything of the amount of intelligence 
and culture to be found among shopkeepers and skilled 
artisans, will feel that the social separation between them and 
people of more learned or refined (?) occupations is about as 
silly as the four (or how many?) quarterings of the Vienna 
Court. Perhaps you will not follow me as far as this; but 
at any rate I sympathise with you in thinking that the 
parable of the Mote and the Beam is eminently applicable 
to Mr. Stanley’s remarks.—I am, Sir, &ce., 

C. E. Maurice. 

South Lodge, Squire’s Mount, Hampstead, N.W., July 12th. 





THE UNIVERSITY OF LONDON QUESTION. 

{To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.’’| 
S1r,—The judgment delivered yesterday by the Universities 
Committee of the Privy Council will probably not take any 
of the parties concerned by surprise. It is noné the lessa 
question whether the University of London, and especially 
Convocation, has been treated at all fairly in the matter. No 
opportunity has been accorded to that house by the Senate, 
either to accept such a reconstitution as the Royal Com- 
mission recommended, or to negotiate with outside bodies any 
reasonable compromise. Convocation did wisely, under such 
circumstances, to reject decisively the unworkable charter 
which the Senate had evolved. Convocation has been equally 
ignored in the matter of the recent consideration of the peti- 
tion of King’s and University Colleges before the Privy Council 
Committee. Its annual committee was ruled to have no 
locus standi, while the Senate failed to communicate notice of 
the hearing to Convocation in time for that house to take any 
action in the matter. 

It is idle to treat, Convocation as a spoilt child, or to de- 
nounce it as an “irresponsible debating society.” As a body, 
it has shown itself more anxious for moderate reform than 
the Senate, and if only its resolutions had received more con- 
sideration in the past, much of the recent complications might 
have been avoided. 

The members of Convocation, reared upon the principles 
by which the University has been guided since 1858, have yet 
to learn that the teacher is the ideal examiner, or that higher 
education and a Teaching University have some inexplicable 
relationship to the lowering of degrees and the reversal of the 
past policy of the University of London. 





Just as opinion appears to oscillate periodically between 
co-operation and competition in social questions, so do the 
teacher-examiner system and independent examinations alter- 
nate in favour in educational circles. We are at present on 
the crest of a wave which bids fair to swamp the examination 
test which sufficed for less educated times, and “branding 
their own herrings” by teachers is to become the mode of 
recognition for study and work. The student is to be a 
depositary of the knowledge of his teachers, rather than an 
individuality assimilating intellectual nourishment against 
some future day of judgment. 

Happily the new “brand” will be distinguishable from the 
old, and the inequity which the Privy Council was invited to 
perpetrate, in taking away the name of London from the pre- 
sent University, has been repudiated. Two conclusions appear 
to me to be emphasised by recent proceedings, in reference 
to reform of the internal management of the University of 
London. (1.) It is idle to allow Convocation final decision 
in questions of charter, while refusing it any share in nego- 
tiating the preliminary steps which lead up to such questions. 
(2.) Life-membership of Fellows is not conducive to keeping 
the Senate in touch either with teaching bodies or with 
Convocation. 

The most recent recruit to the Senate from Convocation, 
safe in his life-long irresponsibility, suggests in the Times of 
July 13th that the slender rights of Convocation should be 
restricted further, and scorns the vote of “the few hundred 
graduates ” who placed him where he is.—I am, Sir, &c., 

W. J. Couuins, M.D., M.S., B.Sc. 

1 Albert Terrace, Regent’s Park, July 14th. 





AN ALTERNATIVE TO PASTEURISM. 
(To tHE EpITor OF THE “SPEcTATOR.’’] 

Sir,—Mrs. Grimshaw’s question on this subject in the 
Spectator of July 4th having remained unanswered, pray 
allow me to give the required information. Dr. Buisson’s: 
system is the one of which she has heard, and it consists in 
treating hydrophobia (even in its developed stages) by Turkish 
baths and sudorifics. Details of its success in Dr. Buisson’s 
own and other cases, and particulars respecting the baths, 
will be gladly given by Captain Frederick E. Pirkis, The 
High Elms, Nutfield, Surrey. Patients desirous of availing 
themselves of the system after dangerous bites, but who may 
be unable to do sofrom want of means will be franked through 
the course of baths by Captain Pirkis. 

There is only one objection that I know of to the Buisson 
system; but that one, unfortunately, has sufficed to keep it in 
obscurity. It is true that it is simple, obvious, painless, inex- 
pensive, and at worst harmless, and incapable of producing 
rage de laboratoire, such as that under which Drs. Lutaud and 
Peter found some of M. Pasteur’s patients expiring. But 
then, its invention involved no “ scientific research ;” it is not 
the outcome of vivisection; and neither the “science” of 
France nor of Germany can take out of it the glorification and 
profit earned by those “ benefactors of humanity,”—Pasteur 
and Koch. 

In Dr. Farquharson’s speech in the House last Thursday 
(9th) on Mr. Smith’s and Mr. McLaren’s motion on the Esti-. 
mates, he told us frankly that the projected Institute of 
Preventive Medicine was “a private enterprise in which the 
operations of Pasteur were to be carried out in this country.” 
(Times’ report, July 10th.) What those “operations” are, 
and what agonies to the “ innumerable ” dogs he boasts of 
having trepanned and rendered rabid, have resulted from them 
during the last seven years, few English readers have the 
smallest conception. I have just compiled a short pamphlet 
containing descriptions of Pasteur’s laboratory by eye- 
witnesses, with illustrations reproduced from drawings taken 
on the spot by a French artist; and I shall esteem it a favour 
if any of your readers will ask me for a copy (gratis and post- 
free). It is just possible that English men and women may 
have grown so science-hardened as to say, even when they 
have learned what tortures Pasteurism involves to the vic- 
tims:—‘ No matter! We believe it adds one chance for 
us; and we are ready to see a hundred dogs tortured 
for that single chance.” But, on the other hand, it is also 
possible that English men and women, when informed of 
the truth, will reject with indignation the idea of consent- 
ing to such tortures on any terms; and it seems to me 
to be no more than justice that they should be given the 
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means of intelligently forming such a decision. That the 
advocates of Pasteurism persistently ignore or misrepresent 
the sufferings of the victims—describing them generally as 
‘no worse than the prick of a needle,” or (as M. Pasteur has 
himself done) as merely involving “ the death of a few rabbits ” 
(see his letter to Mr. Bygott, in the Manchester Guardian, 
December 14th, 1886)—suggests the presumption that they 
entertain a shrewd suspicion that if the truth were known, 
English public opinion would make short work with projects 
of Institutes of Preventive Medicine, wherein “the operations 
of Pasteur are to be carried out in this country.” So many 
fibs would not be told quite gratuitously. —I am, Sir, &c., 
Hengwrt, Doigelly. Frances Power CoBBE. 





THE LATEST OXFORD MOVEMENT. 

(To THE Epiror oF THE “‘ SPecTaTor.’’] 
Si1r,—I am much obliged to you for inserting my letter in the 
Spectator of July 11th. I only trouble you again to prevent 
our supporters supposing that at this crisis of the House’s 
history I had resigned my position as its head in favour of a 
gentleman of the name of Nepean. The mistake is entirely 
due to my own careless writing. I hope to make myself more 
legible this time when I sign myself, yours, &c., 

A. F. W. INGRAM. 
Oxford House, Bethnal Green, E., July 11th. 





EXECUTION BY LIGHTNING. 
[To THE Epitor OF THE “SprcraTor.” | 

S1r,—I have read with interest your article on “ Execution by 
Lightning,” in your number of July 11th. In it you truly 
state some. of the reasons why Englishmen, or, indeed, any 
men, should look with abhorrence on such executions. Itisa 
curious thing to see the “advanced” American nation 
degrading the name of man and the human race by using 
the living bodies of men as subjects for secret experiment.—I 
am, Sir, &e., We & 





A CORRECTION. 
(To tHe Eprtor or THE “ Spectator.’ | 
S1r,—The notice of my book, “ Love’s Victory ” (Percival and 
Co.), in the Spectator of July 11th, contains a serious misrepre- 
sentation, which, as it relates to a matter of fact, not of opinion, 
T must ask to be permitted to correct. 

Referring to my poem, “Sunrise upon Atlas,” after having 
accused me of writing “something that is not far from non- 
sense,” the reviewer proceeds to ask, in support of his accusa- 
tion, “ Why should cedar woods be said to moan with the 
hollow sound 

‘Of horns rising sullen, slow and regal’ ?” 
Now, Sir, this line does not occur in the poem my critic pro- 
fesses to quote. The stanza referred to runs thus :— 

** About yon peak I see the broad-winged eagle 
Sail slow, and now the cedar woods around, 
Gray-grown, are moaning with the hollow sound 
Of Eurus, rising sullen, slow and regal.” 

Had my reviewer quoted correctly, and not mismetred me, 
the unfairness of citing this single line, or any other, apart 
from the context of the stanza, would still remain —I am, 
Sir, &e., J. A. BLAIKIE. 

Savile Club, 107 Piccadilly, W., July 14th. 

[This was, of course, a pure misprint of “horns” for 
“BHurus.” And we are sorry that the blunder did not catch 
the reviewer’s eye.—ED. Spectator. | 








POETRY. 


WILD FLOWERS. 


LONDON counties, so they say, 
*Plain their wild flowers torn away. 
Scarce a primrose or bluebell 

In the spots they loved so well. 
Every flower and every fern 

In a pot must serve a turn, 

Just to dash with something sweet 
The languor of the stately street ; 
Just to catch the jaded eye 

With its rustic mimicry. 

Thus with woodland births of spring, 
Nature, costermongering, 








Brings a flavour quaintly wry 

To Mayfair from Arcady. 

A far daintier sight, I wis, 

Ye may see than such as this. 

Lo! untouched by fashion’s rage, 
Wild flowers still make pilgrimage 
On a mission soft and kind 

They have had, time out of mind, 
When the small town-children stray 
On a summer holiday. 

Serious some, some wild with glee, 
Make of every flower free, 
Wonderstruck each little heir 

At a heritage so fair. 

Then the flowers right cheerfully 
Leave their native haunts to die. 
Hotly pressed in little hands, 
Hyacinths in azure bands 

Are content to flag and sicken 

That these little hearts may quicken 
With the breath of Nature’s heart, 
That the irksome prison smart 

Of town-durance, for a day, 

May be wholly smoothed away, 

And children free from legal rod 
May strip the garden made by God. 
White and yellow, blue and red, 

Vie to crown each girlish head, 

To fill each squalid court and lane 
With joy that overflows again. 
Break daffodils their golden rank, 
The modest primrose leaves her bank, 
The lily by the river’s brim, 

Meet burden for a poet’s hymn, 

Is fain to quit her gelid root 

For a strange land of dust and soot, 
Content if she may win thereby 

An answering ray from childhood’s eye, 
And haply one day in the year 
Make life more sweet and heaven more near. 


I. R. 








BOOKS. 


—————_>—_——_ 
MR. NORRIS’S NOVELS.* 


Mr. Norris is farfrom being a great novelist. He has many 
faults of commission, and still more of omission. His style is 
without special strength or distinction, his characters are often 
somewhat thin, and his plots lacking in interest, while his reflec- 
tions are, as a rule, trite and commonplace. Yet for all that, 
he is a writer whose work cannot be ignored by any one taking 
stock of the English novel in the last decade of the century. 
He has won and holds a place which is more than re- 
spectable among contemporary writers of fiction. Individual 
readers may like or dislike his work, but no one has the 
right to regard him as an impostor in literature, or to treat 
his admirers as persons incapable of forming a just judgment. 
Those who have a predilection for Mr. Norris’s novels need not 
be in the least ashamed of it. And in one particular at least, 
the author of Matrimony and The Rogue has a claim for 
serious attention. There is a certain section of English society 
which he has painted to perfection. He depicts the life of 
rich people who live in the country more accurately than 
it has ever been depicted before. Novelists of the “ Ouida” 
type are never more hopelessly at sea than when they want to 
describe the life of the rural aristocracy. It is represented as 
passed in splendid castles, where there are numbers of obse- 
quious retainers, and of foreign noblemen and distinguished 
statesmen who have come down from town. The stables never 
have less than sixty horses in them, the hounds run for 
six hours at a stretch, and there is a general air of 
sumptuousness and heavy splendour which is absolutely 
stifling. Mr. Norris draws the country house, country society, 
and country people as they really are. He never forgets that 
country life in England is much like life everywhere else, and 
that that picturesque figure, so dearly loved by the florid novel- 
ist, the old-world squire, who lives a sort of feudal existence, 





* (1.) Jack’s Father, and other Stories. By W.E. Norris. London: Methuea 
and Co. 1891.—(2.) Marcia, By W.E, Norris. London: John Murray, 1891. 
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and is oblivious of “the modern spirit,” has no real existence. 
Whenever Mr. Norris has to describe a family living in a 
house, say in Hampshire, on some three or four thousand a 
year, he does so to perfection. We do not mean to imply 
that this is the only class he can or does draw. He 
lays plenty of other states of life under contribution. What 
we wish to make clear is, that when he wants to touch 
country life, he gives us the real thing and the real people, and 
not the conventional unrealities accepted by most novelists. 
Mr. Norris is, indeed, throughout a realist, though never, be 
it noted, a realist in the objectionable sense of the term. This 
reality is both a strength and a weakness. His young men 
and young wornen talk exactly as the young men and young 
women of 1891 talk; but this is not altogether satisfactory. 
The novelist, like the painter, must not copy Nature too 
exactly, or he will produce a mere photograph. There must 
be that concentration and selection which makes us rightly 
say that the novelist isa creator. Mr. Norris is not quite as 
much of acreator ashe ought tobe. It would not be fair, how- 
ever, to speak too generally. Though in Marcia the married- 
woman heroine, her son, and Lady Evelyn are too much like 
mere reduced reflections of life, the rogue in The Rogue must 
be admitted to be a creation. Mr. Norris has managed to 
make a villain in whom there is not a suspicion of over- 
drawing or of melodrama, and who is yet thoroughly typical. 
The “ Rogue ” lives, and is not merely a very accurate shadow- 
picture. Again, the heroine in Matrimony is no mere reflec- 
tion. Her character is admirably drawn, and its influence on 
the course of the story is worked out with a nice discrimina- 
tion. It will not, however, be by these successes that Mr. Norris 
will ultimately be remembered. His importance as a writer, 
as we have said above, rests upon the fact that if in the next 
generation, people desire to know how the world lived 
and talked at the present time, they will turn to Mr. Norris’s 
novels. His books will be like the pictures of certain artists, 
which keep their reputation not so much as works of art as 
records of manners and costume. The social historians of 
the future may depend on Mr. Norris’s stories for accuracy in 
regard to conversational tone. Most novels swarm with con- 
versational anachronisms. In his, it is never possible to say, 
“ A young Oxford man would never talk like that,” or, “ That 
is not the sort of thing a man supposed to be a great county 
magnate would ever do or say.” 


We have insisted so much on Mr. Norris’s faithfulness to 
life in certain particulars, that we may seem to have denied him 
any other merits. This is not our intention. It would, for 
example, be most unfair not to mention his power of humorous 
reflection, which is often very marked. No doubt it usually 
takes the form of irony, the easiest and least inspired form of 
humour; but that does not prevent it being good of its kind. 
Again, Mr. Norris shows sometimes a distinct power of pro- 
ducing character-studies. The old manufacturer in A Man of 
his Word, is often a very laughable person, as is also Freddie 
Croft in Matrimony. The latter young gentleman is very 
much given to falling in love in a harmless but entirely un- 
intentional manner, and so causing what he describes as 
‘‘ shindies.” On one of these occasions, an old friend of the 
family is impressing upon him the fact that he will get 
himself into a real mess some day, and Freddie replies by 
pointing out that it is all his ill-luck. “At any rate,” says 
his friend, “it’s possible not to kiss young ladies in con- 
servatories.” ‘ Yes,” answers Freddie Croft with a sigh, “ but 
it isn’t easy.” This will perhaps be regarded by some readers 
as not a very brilliant example of Mr. Norris’s comic powers, 
but in the context it is unquestionably effective. It has a 
very happy result in “establishing” the particular shade of 
character his creator desires to build up for Freddie Croft. 


We must not conclude our attempt to form an estimate of Mr. 
Norris’s position as a writer without dealing with his short 
stories. Both in the three-volumed collection entitled 4 Man 
of his Word, and in the more recent volume named Jack’s 
Father, Mr. Norris has shown himself very skilful in per- 
forming the difficult task of making a story at once short and 
interesting. It has been said that English literature is in- 
capable of producing the conte, in which our French neighbours 
have always excelled. Mr. Rudyard Kipling has, however, 
altered all that, and made it manifest to the world that the 
short story has a future in English. But even if he had not 
written, Mr. Norris would have done a great deal to take 
away this reproach. His short stories rise to a distinctly high 





level. The form may be lower than that of the novel, but 
within its limitations, his actual achievement is higher. 
“ Jack’s Father,” for example, is in its way a very perfect 
little story. It tells of a devoted son who ruins his prospects 
as a painter by painting only paying pictures, in order 
that he may let his extravagant father have plenty of 
money to spend on selfish luxuries. Jack, in fact, turns 
himself into a money-making machine, and lives like a 
hermit in order that his father may indulge himself to the 
full. Presently, however, Jack falls in love with a penniless 
girl,—much, of course, to the disgust of his father. It has 
to be a long engagement, for Jack does not want to 
cut off his father’s allowance too suddenly. The practised 
reader will guess the dénouement,—how the selfish father gets 
at the girl’s mother, tells her that his son’s professional income, 
though apparently large, “ unfortunately is, and must continue 
to be, subject to heavy claims” the nature of which he declines 
to specify. Naturally, the mother supposes the worst; the 
girl is forced to break off the engagement, and Jack, when he 
finds out who has made the mischief, dies doubly broken- 
hearted. Here is a new situation worked out with great skill 
and ingenuity, and infused with a pathos which is in no sense 
unreal or sentimental. The rest of the stories in the volume 
Jack’s Father, if not so good, are by no means bad reading, 
and the collection makes an admirable journey-volume. We 
trust that Mr. Norris, while continuing to amuse a large 
clientéle with his longer novels, will also cultivate the art of 
writing short stories. 





THE GREAT AMERICAN PARADISE* 


SouTHERN California, and Los Angeles County in particular, 
seem to have solved the problem of a perfect climate, if we 
are to believe Mr. Finck. So graciously does Nature smile on 
the happy Californians, so gorgeous and vivid is the colouring, 
and so replete is the scenery with varied grandeur, that it 
must ever remain a perpetual regret that Schopenhauer was 
not born there. We might then have been spared the melan- 
choly dictum that evil is paramount. We believe with diffi- 
culty that man can be vile in such a country. Los Angeles 
to the east has a semi-circle of high mountains, and 
the town itself is buried in groves and gardens, in which 
flourish orange, lemon, “ pepper,” and fig trees, and flowers of 
an incomparable size and brilliancy. The sky is commonly 
cloudless, but the heat is tempered by the ocean breeze, and 
when that drops, by the air from the mountains, the hottest 
part of the day being the morning till 2 o’clock. And Los 
Angeles is so situated that these breezes, which at some 
seasons might be cold near their sources, are warmed by the 
sun’s rays before they reach the centre of the valley. A few 
rainy days in spring and autumn, and a fog which till 10 
o’clock tempers the autumn sun, give the only variety, and 
the natives welcome the change, for they have to resort to 
irrigation in the summer. “In fact,” says Mr. Finck, “sunny 
monotony is the gravest charge that can be brought against 
the climate of Southern California. A physician informed 
him that “though the temperature sometimes rises above a 
hundred in the shade, he had never seen a case of sunstroke,— 
thanks to the dryness of the air and the almost incessant 
breezes. The same physician remarked that “the seasons 
do not differ in character, but only in flavour, like the 
differences between several kinds of apples.” This is a 
most apt and elegant illustration. And if it be so, it 
proves against the climate the same charge that can be 
brought against a continuous diet of apples. Water is what 
Los Angelefios want, and dependent as they are on irrigation, 
they can grow nearly everything belonging to the temperate 
and sub-tropical zones. When reservoirs shall have been 
built and more trees planted, the rain will doubtless come, 
and then the last anxiety of the farmer will vanish. Of the 
oranges, lemons, figs, olives, peaches, and walnuts, we will say 
nothing, but that peaches are given to the cows, being plentiful, 
if not so well flavoured as Eastern varieties ; the olive-oil is equal 
to the Italian; and the Washington-navel, a Brazilian orange 
imported in 1873, which grows best at Riverside, is so good 
that even in Los Angeles a quarter of a dollar wiil only pur- 
chase three or four Riverside navels, large, seedless, thin- 
skinned, and juicy (from one the writer squeezed twenty 
tea-spoonfuls of juice!) He also speaks of ears of corn a 





* The Pavijic Coast Scenic Tour. From Southern California to Alaska, the 
Canadian Pacific Railway, Yellowstone Park, and the Grand Cafion, By Henry 
T. Finck, With Illustrations, London: Sampson Low and Co. 
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foot in length with twenty rows to the ear, fifty-pound 
sugar-beets, twenty-horse-power onions (they must be strong 
indeed!), and almost fabulous pumpkins. Melons, tomatoes, 
pumpkins, and other creepers grow wild, without any 
care; and he assures us that if a Chinaman eats a water- 
melon under a roadside tree, the chances are that a crop of 
wild melons will be found in the neighbourhood next season. 
The grape-vine is under a cloud just now, a mysterious disease, 
said to be a sort of cellular degeneration, having attacked the 
vineyards; but the farmer can afford to wait. Californian 
wine has been much slandered, owing to the fact that sour 
wine, due to badly picked grapes, is the only experience some 
people have had of it. The writer has tasted old Zinfaudel, 
he declares, equal to the best French Chateau wines; and the 
cellars of the families at Anaheim, the German colony, are 
still stocked with a Riesling “that unmistakably betrays its 
legitimate descent from the celebrated Johannisberger stock 
on the Rhine.” Ostrich-farms are numerous, but cattle- 
raising has been discouraged by the drought of 1863-64, and 
without rain, four-fifths of Southern California is a dreary 
cactus-desert. There are but twelve to twenty rainy days 
during the whole rainy season, extending from November to 
May, and a consumptive at Santa Barbara kept a record of 
the weather for a year, in which it appeared he had only been 
confined to the house for fifteen days, ten of which were 
rainy and five windy. San Diego reaches the climax, for it 
has only on the average five days on which the thermometer 
rises above 85°, and twelve when it exceeds 80°; and on the 
little peninsula called the Coronado Beach, during ten years 
it fell six times below 35°, and twice to 32°. An occasional 
sandstorm is the most trying annoyance. But a short history 
of a garden at Anaheim is worth all these figures :— 

“The garden of the house where I lived, though without the 

slightest pretensions, had in full bloom in January, petunias, 
calla lilies, violets, honeysuckles, geraniums (six feet in height), 
stock, California poppy, hyacinths, smilax, heliotropes, nastur- 
tiums, red, white, yellow, and green roses, &c. In February a 
frost nipped the leaves of the bananas, heliotropes, and nastur- 
tiums, but in a few days they were out again; and of the three 
or four subsequent frosts, none were heavy enough to injure them, 
while the other flowers grew uninjured all the ‘ winter.’ ” 
As there are orange-trees eighty, and olive-trees a hundred 
years old in the State, this was not an exceptional winter, and 
the reason given why the Californian semi-tropical vegetation 
escapes, and not the European, is the short duration of the 
frosts. Yet Southern California, like Madeira and the Navi- 
gator Islands, and other happy climates, fosters idleness. A 
somnolence broods in the air, says Mr. Finck, “I never slept 
so soundly anywhere but in Switzerland.” And this country 
was once part of the “Great American Desert.” It will be 
known in future, the writer is confident, as the “ Great 
American Paradise.” 

But the Pacific Coast is more famous for its scenery than 
for its climate, and Mr. Finck does his best, without giving 
way to hysterical admiration, to impress us with the ever- 
changing aspects and surprising greatness of the pano- 
ramas. Scenery, even mountainous scenery, to deserve the 
epithet “ grand,” must have something of the startling about it, 
something that gives a shock to the sense of vision. The 
finest of the Oregon and Washington mountain-peaks stand 
alone, as the writer is fond of repeating, and to this salient 
characteristic is due their insistance on the imagination. 
Thus, not only can they be seen and easily recognised from 
any distance up to a hundred miles, but the eye is enabled to 
concentrate its gaze at once on the most striking feature of 
the scenery. It is not necessary to dilate on the countless 
views which their accessibility to the eye must of course 
entail. And this is what the dwellers in such towns as 
Seattle, Portland, and Tacoma, see from their housetops. 
Further inland, there is the Yosemite, the Grand Cajon of the 
Colorado, and the Lakes of Tahoe and the Crater Lake. There 
is also another point which must never be forgotten in com- 
paring the mountains of the West with those, say, of 
Switzerland. In the Far West, all nature, animate or in- 
animate, is constructed on the same magnificent scale. Many 
of us will not agree with the writer that, viewed from the 
valleys, the near surroundings of the Alps, the meadows and 
cattle, detract from their grandeur, and that forests and bears 
are fitter adjuncts to a mountain; but where mountain scenery 
is incontestably impressive, the presence of great trees must 
add immeasurably to the accumulation of scenic effects. 





Looking from tall trees to the lofty but distant mountains, 
it is difficult to realise their true proportion; what is near fills 
the eye more than what is afar off; a certain confusion is 
engendered, but it is a pleasing one. We do not allude to the 
great trees only, but to the vast forests that clothe the moun- 
tain valleys and slopes of the North-Western States. As for 
the Californian monarchs of the forest, no dimensions can 
bring home to those who have not seen them, their immense 
size and stately straightness. Ten of our party, says the 
writer, clasped hands to encircle the “ Grizzly Giant,” but the 
end men could not see each other. The lowest bough is 6 ft. 
in diameter. A woodman may perhaps gain some idea of their 
size from the fact that it once took three men five weeks to 
fell one of them, and two days of wedging before the tree 
could be made to fall. The climate of England is particularly 
suited to Californian trees, and a thousand years hence, 
as Mr. Finck prophesies, England will have her groves of the 
Sequoia gigantea, “ but they will lack the majestie mountain 
surroundings.” Such giants, indeed, would be totally out of 
place in our gentle English landscape. Let us imagine, if we 
can, a few of these great trees standing by the side of the 
South Downs! No; let the oak and the beeeh continue to 
dispute for the honour of leading the forest trees of Britain. 
And then the Californian flowers! Notwithstanding a week’s 
stay in the Yosemite Valley, they were beautiful enough to 
call forth wonder from the tourists on the way back to the 
San Joaquin Valley. “California poppy-patches, nestling 
under the trees, formed such indeseribably lovely groups that 
sometimes every hand in the stage was pointed at them by a 
unanimous impulse.” A botanist, we are told, on measuring 
off a square yard, found over three thousand plants im it. 
From Yosemite the next great feast of scenery was Tahoe 
Lake, which is surrounded by peaks, and presents at sunset 
an unruffled surface, a sight vying with the Mirror Lake of 
Yosemite. The blue of the water and exquisite variations 
of colour that chased each other over'the rippling surface ex- 
ceeded anything of the like the writer had seen. Lake Tahoe, 
for some reason, never freezes, notwithstanding its height. 
Passing through Oregon, mostly an immense “ fragrant” 
forest between the Caseade Mountains and the sea, we are 
taken to Crater Lake, like Tahoe, an extinct voleano. The 
fertility of Oregon, for it rejoices in rain, especially the 
Willamet Valley, seems astonishing; it bears a glorified 
resemblance to the England the farmer sometimes dreams of 
in his slambers. It is the country of wild strawberries “that 
perfume the air,” and of numerous other berries; of delicious 
apples, crab and otherwise, and cider of agreeable bouquet. 
But the “greatest charm and attraction of Oregon, next to 
the snow-peaks,” were— 

“The omnipresent fir-trees, tall, stately, dark-green, and shady. 
Artists and others who have grown up in firless countries can have 
no idea of the true grandeur and beauty of a real forest, of the 
cathedral-like gloom in their midst, of the exquisite serrated lines 
formed by the branching tree-tops standing against a deep blue 
sky, and of the infinite variety of tints and shadows produced by 
the play of clouds and of sunlight at different hours of the day.” 

The further north we get, the higher rises the impressive- 
ness of Nature; the Columbia has the grandest river-scenery 
in the world. The “ Pacific Mediterranean,” or Puget Sound, 
commands from its waters the great mountains of Oregon and 
Washington, and a voyage thereon must indeed be a pleasure; 
Mr. Finck, in fact, finds it impossible to get away from the 
mountains. The voyage to Alaska amongst hundreds of 
lovely islands, backed by the almost continuously im- 
posing coast scenery, and the view of the Muir Glacier, are 
described with equal enthusiasm. It was autumn when Mr. 
Finck travelled across the Canadian Pacific Railway, a season 
that has the double advantage of rain which washes the air of 
the smoke of the forest fires of Oregon and Washington, and 
of the autumnal tints of red and gold that deck the banks of 
the Upper Columbia. Of the Fraser River and its cafions, 
and the three mountain ranges, the Cascades, the Selkirks, and 
the Rockies, the writer speaks as a climax to the Pacific Coast 
scenery :—‘ Every candid traveller must admit that there is 
nothing in the way of massive mountain scenery in the United 
States (except perhaps in Alaska) to compare with the glorious 
panorama unfolded on this route.” The Selkirk range, with 
its vast forests, he compares to the Alps, an observation we 
have commented upon elsewhere. One conviction Mr. Finck’s 
descriptive and lively book, which has only an occasional and 
pleasant suspicion of Yankee humour about it, seems to im- 
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press upon all travellers, that no education in natural esthetics 
is complete till the scenery of the Pacific Coast of North 
America has been studied. 

Mr. Finck has seen the greater part of four continents (he 
dates his preface from Tokio), and he is always careful to 
indicate a “ California” story; therefore we may trust him. 
We do hope (against hope, it is true) that the story of the lady 
who, when the stage stopped at Inspiration Point, broke the 
silence by exclaiming, “Oh, my! I wonder why they have no 
lace curtains at the Wawona Hotel!” is a “ California” story. 
Were it not so, branding with a hot iron would appear a com- 
paratively mild punishment for such a Philistine. 





IN PRAISE OF THE COMMONWEALTH.* 
It is always to the benefit of literature, and especially of his- 
torical literature, when people who are addicted to the pursuit 
of another mistress betake themselves in their by-hours to 
woo the Muses. We have lately had the Clerk at the Table of 
the House of Commons attacking Cromwell with a ferocity 
ard flow of language which would have done credit to an 
Attorney-General of the Restoration. In tbe present book, 
we have a Queen’s Counsel, fresh from the stormy strife of 
the Divorce Court, setting forth in gentle tones the merits of 
the Interregnum, and especially of the reforms of Oliver; 
Lord Protector of the Commonwealth of the Three Kingdoms. 

As might be expected, neither of the two books is a history, 
but both contain a fair show of original research, and both 
give new materials which will be useful to future historians 
who are wedded to, and not merely dallying with, the Muse. 
Mr. Inderwick’s is a book of essays on various aspects of the 
Commonwealth,—constitutional, social, religious, legal. As is 
perhaps natural, the most valuable contributions he has made 
fall under the last heading. The first or constitutional essay 
is a little thin, except when a discussion on the Commonwealth 
laws against adultery (a subject in which, of course, Mr. Inder- 
wick is an expert) are somewhat irrelevantly introduced. His 
main constitutional thesis is hardly justified. It is rather absurd 
to say that a short and stormy period like the Interregnum 
shows us by experiment that “no government is possible in 
Great Britain without a Second Chamber.” All that it can 
show is that when half the nation was at daggers-drawn with 
the other half, and the Constitution had been upset by civil 
war, no new Constitution could become firmly established in 
the short space of ten years. 

More interesting and important is the conclusion Mr. Inder- 
wick arrives at with regard to the Act passed in 1650 making 
adultery a capital offence, that there were only three cases in 
which it was actually carried into effect. Juries very quickly 
betook themselves to their constitutional resource of nul- 
lifying prosecutions of which public opinion disapproved, by 
refusing to convict. More sensible was the Commonwealth 
Act recognising marriage as a civil contract, and requiring 
its celebration before a Justice of the Peace. The estab- 
lishment of a Probate Court, making probates of wills 
and administration a matter of secular instead of eccle- 
siastical cognisance, was a reform which it took two centuries 
to reproduce. 

Indeed, it is notorious that in law reform the Commonwealth 
period, and particularly the Protectorate, was far ahead, and 
in many things two centuries ahead, of the reaction which 
followed the Restoration. Thus, an Act of 1650 provided for 
legal proceedings being conducted in English, and the aboli- 
tion of the old “court-hand;” the Judges and their officers 
were put on fixed salaries, instead of fees, with their corrupting 
influence, and were to hold during good behaviour, and not at 
the pleasure of the Crown. Stringent efforts were made (more 
or less frustrated, however, as so many attempted legal 
reforms have been, by the Judges) to abate the delays, 
appeals, and inordinate expenses of the Court of Chancery, and 


these efforts went on the lines which have, thanks to Lord’ 


Selborne, made the Chancery Division no longer a by-word, 
but the most popular of the Courts. These and similar 
measures in other spheres were the causes that induced the 
people, who were certainly not as a mass Puritans, to acquiesce 
in the Puritan rule. They were, as perhaps the most novel 
and interesting of Mr. Inderwick’s chapters calls them, “ the 
people’s compensation for the abolition of royalty.” Professor 
Thorold Rogers has shown that wages were higher during the 


Commonwealth than before or afterwards. A stringent Weights 
and Measures Act, under which half the penalty went to the 
parish instead of to the informer, led to its much more effica- 
cious enforcement, and benefited alike the poor and the parish. 
The General Post Office was established in 1656 on its present 
basis, instead of being farmed out to individual patentees, 
whose main object was to do as little and get as much as 
possible for their money. But perhaps the most enlightened 
and popular of all the acts of the Commonwealth was the 
Debtors Relief Act, which released from prison hundreds of 
poor debtors who had not been guilty of fraud, and who could 
make oath that they were not worth more than £5, besides 
clothes and bedding for self and family, and implements of 
trade. In a similar spirit, hundreds of prisoners were 
redeemed from slavery with the Moors in Tunis and 
Tripoli. In fact, the Commonwealth, and particularly 
the Protectorate Governments, while tkey pressed hardly 
on those who vi et armis attacked them (though even 
on them not so hardly nor with a tithe of the cruelty shown 
by Strafford and Laud before, or by the Scroggses and 
Jeffreyses after the Revolution), was emphatically a Govern- 
ment of the people and for the people. In politics, religion, 
law, and social matters, they were enlightened and liberal, as 
recent legislation, by the flattery of imitation, has emphatically 
shown. 

All this Mr. Inderwick has brought out with great industry, 
in clear and readable style, and with judicial moderation, to 
the benefit of the future historian of the Interregnum. 





THE RAILWAYS AND THE TRADERS.* 

WE must congratulate Mr. Acworth upon having written a 
very interesting book on what is primdé facie a very dull sub- 
ject. Railway-rates do not sound a particularly exciting 
theme, but the writer of the work before us has contrived to 
endow them with life and interest. His book is another 
proof of the literary axiom that technicalities are not dull in 
themselves. It is the way in which they are handled, not the 
facts, which are tedious. A badly composed Life of Queen 
Elizabeth may be a hundred times duller than a well-written 
treatise on the disposal of sewage in large towns. 

The problem of railway-rates, of which Mr. Acworth treats, 
may be gathered in brief from the following statement. The ex- 
penses incurred in running a train are derivedfrom two different 
sources. First, there is the share of the permanent charges 
of the line, to which each train must contribute its quota, 
These are charges incurred in paying interest on the capital 
expended in making and keeping up the line and the stations, 
and in paying station-masters, signalmen, and other officials, 
—in fact, in contributing towards an establishment without 
which no train could run at all. Next, there are the special 
expenses incidental to a particular train, which would. not be 
incurred unless it ran. They include the “rent” of the engine 
and trucks, the cost of fuel, and the pay of engine-driver, 
stoker, and guard. Now, it is clear that if a train is to be 
started, and is to run regularly, both these kinds of expense 
must be remembered in the price asked for the transportation 
of goods. If not, there will be a loss. But now, suppose a 
train once established, and carrying goods at a certain 
charge per ton, which charge is more than the Company’s 
out-of-pocket expenses over the particular train. It is 
obvious that additional goods can be carried at a much lower 
rate. If the Companies charge only a little over the cost 
of the extra fuel and labour which the haulage of the addi- 
tional goods will require, they will make a clear profit. Hence 
it happens that when once a train-service is established which 
pays its way, the Company begins to look about for this addi- 
tional traffic, which is sure to bring in a clear profit. In order 
to attract it to their line, they can and do, therefore, offer very 
much lower rates than are paid by the traders who contribute 
to what we may term the ground-expenses of the train. The 
Company argue:—‘ We have got our train running. It 
may as well run full as empty. It is therefore worth 
our while to offer rates only a little above our extra 
out-of-pocket expenses in order to fill it.” In this way it 


-happens that railway-rates are almost of necessity so arranged 


that certain goods pay their full share of every expense 
incurred on the line, while others only pay a trifle over the 
out-of-pocket expenses of haulage. But this being the case, 





* The Interregnum : Studies of the Commonwealth. By F. A. Inderwick, Q.¢- 
London: Sampson Low, Marston, Searle, and Rivington. 





* The Railways and the Traders: a Sketch of the Rai!way-Rates Question in 
Theory and Practice. By W. M. Acworth. London: John Murray. 1891, 
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the railways have, or appear to have it in their power to 
choose who shall pay the high and who the low rates. 
Naturally, then, each class of traders is extremely anxious 
that it shall gain the advantage of being held to be supplying 
the “additional traffic.” Those who get the cheap rates are, 
of course, satisfied. Those who do not, however, consider that 
they have been unfairly discriminated against, and clamour 
for legislation to prevent the Railway Companies giving 
cheaper rates to one class of goods than another. This is the 
most important aspect of the railway problem in brief. The 
answer of the Companies is as follows. They say :—‘ We admit 
that the necessities of the case make us seem to treat certain 
traders better than others, but there is nothing really unfair in 
what we do. If we discriminate, our discrimination is based on a 
perfectly fair and reasonable principle. We impose our rates 
heavily or lightly according as the traffic will bear it. We 
only give the cheap rates, which bear but a very small propor- 
tion of the permanent charges of service, when we know that 
if we did not, we should not get the traffic at all. For 
example, suppose we have got a train-service running at 
certain rates which are too high to allow, say, potatoes to be 
earried by them, though a great many potatoes would be sent 
on our line if we reduced the rates. Now, we can do under 
these circumstances one of three things. We can reduce the 
rates for everything down to the level where we shall catch 
the potatoes; we can leave matters as they are; or, again, 
we can make a special low rate for potatoes which will 
get us a small profit over out-of-pocket haulage ex- 
penses. On examination of the details, it turns out, 
however, that we cannot cut down all the rates to the 
level at which we shall make it worth the farmers’ while to 
send potatoes, for to do so would force us to work our train- 
service at a dead loss. We can, therefore, either keep up the 
high rate for everything, and so give no one an advantage, or 
make the special potato rate. If we make a special potato 
rate, the other traders will, of course, declare they are being 
made to pay part of the cost of hauling potatoes, and this is 
no doubt theoretically true. These aggrieved traders must 
remember, however, that they ure really acting the part of 
the dog in the manger. They cannot possibly have the low 
rates for themselves, therefore they are not injured by another 
trader having it.’ On these grounds the Railway Com- 
panies declare that they have a perfect right to dis- 
criminate. They only discriminate, they declare, in order 
to get traffic which otherwise would not exist at all. In fact, 
they reply to the traders who pay the higher rates, in the spirit 
of the parable of the workers in the vineyard. They do no 
injury to one set of traders by benefiting another. Further, 
the Railway Companies urge that the possession of the right 
of discrimination gives them great opportunities for helping the 
public, and for securing to them benefits of competition which 
they would not otherwise obtain. To this the traders answer 
that the power wielded by the Companies is too great. The 
result of the present system is to put it in the hands of rail- 
way managers to make or unmake cities and industries at 
will. Geographical advantages, they complain, are often 
annihilated by a Railway Company’s decision as to rates, and 
a manufacturer is not unfrequently forced to help his rival to 
undersell him. He pays high to keep up a cheap train-service 
for his competitor. Looked at from the point of view of the 
trader, these complaints are doubtless valid enough; but if 
we consider the question from that of the public, it is a 
different matter. The exercise by the Companies of the 
power of discrimination greatly tends to do away with the 
monopolies created by geographical position, and so to cheapen 
manufactures and produce of all kinds to the producer. 


We have no intention on the present occasion of attempting 
to decide absolutely between the rival claims. We are, 
however, inclined to believe that the ideal plan would be to 
leave it to the Companies and the traders to fight the 
matter out among themselves. If, however, this is to be 
the rule, the State must do far more to encourage com- 
petition in transport than it does at present. If there 
were free competition in railways, there would be no more 
a railway-rates question than a shipping-freights question. 
No doubt it will be said that competition never acts in 
railways, because it always ends in combination, and we 
shall be reminded of Geerge Stephenson’s axiom: “ Where 
combination is possible, competition is impossible.” We 
think, however, that it can be shown, as Mr. Acworth 





seems to assert, that a great deal of the so-called com- 
bination is really competition, though competition con- 
centrated by agreement in particular things. Railways, 
when they combine to charge similar rates, are really com- 
peting very eagerly in “ facilities,’—that is, in speed, com- 
fort, &e. We believe, therefore, that the true remedy will 
be to leave the railways to fix their own rates, but to 
make the digging of canals and the construction of short lines 
of steam-tramways far easier than at present. These are the 
competitors which will make railway-rates reasonable. There 
are many parts of England where good steam-tram lines 
following the course of the highways—there would often be 
room enough at the edge of the existing roads—would reduce 
railway-rates far more effectively than any Commission. The 
houses, the farms, the mills, the factories, and the villages and 
towns are all built on the roads; therefore steam-trams running 
by or through them would prove an enormous convenience. 
Again, the digging of ship-canals will tend very greatly to re- 
duce rates, for ship-canals bring the sea inland, and the sea, as 
Mr. Acworth shows, is the competitor the railways are most 
affected by. As long, however, as our system of making 
public improvements by private Act of Parliament is adhered 
to, we shall find these competitors come slowly into the field. 
The fact that we are so far behind the Continent in the matter 
of steam-tramways laid beside the roads is due almost en- 
tirely to our system of private-Biil legislation. What we 
want is a system under which the powers of compulsory pur- 
chase, now wielded by Parliament, shall be given to any two 
Judges of the High Court, who shall hear evidence and decide, 
under the forms of a suit at law, whether the proposed com- 
pulsory purchase is for the public benefit. If they decide it is, 
the Company should be empowered to buy under the Lands 
Clauses Act. If, however, Parliament cannot be induced to 
adopt a system under which competition in transportation 
shall be encouraged instead of prevented, we admit that it is 
probably necessary to do something to regulate rates. Whether 
the regulations proposed by Lord Balfour’s Commission are 
wise, or even practicable, we cannot pretend to say. Mr. 
Acworth believes them not to be so. Here is hisopinion. It is 
true he is the advocate of the railways, but we confess that 
his remarks seem to rest upon reason and common-sense :— 
“Whether the existing competition in facilities will continue 
in full force as at present, remains to be seen. It is more probable 
that facilities, too, will be gradually but steadily diminished, and 
a policy of cheese-paring and stagnation take the place of one of 
expansion and encouragement to trade. If this be so, the traders 
and the public will have lost tenfold more than they can ever 
dream of gaining by petty and nagging reductions of existing 
rates. No one who knows what a hindrance to real business this 
long protracted duel between the companies and the traders has 
been—for it has lasted now almost without intermission for a 
decade—can doubt that it is in the public interest that the ques- 
tion should be settled. But the present writer is so firmly per- 
suaded that the present settlement can settle nothing, that the 
traders who have gained trifling reductions will still be dissatis- 
fied, and that the other traders, on to whose shoulders the com- 
panies will attempt to transfer some portion of their loss, will be 
tenfold more so, that for his own part, if Parliament cannot satis- 
factorily amend the Provisional Orders, he would be thankful to 
see them rejected altogether, and the question left open for settle- 
ment hereafter, and possibly under more favourable auspices.” 





PROFESSOR CAMPBELL’S “ASSCHYLUS.”* 


PRoFEssOR CAMPBELL may claim for his translations that 
they have been put to the test of actual representation on the 
stage. Three of his versions of Sophocles have been produced 
either here or in the Co'onies, and two others have been utilised 
as “ books of the words” when the originals were being per- 
formed. Out of the volume now before us, the Agamemnon 
has been acted. The peculiar audiences that are collected to 
witness these classical revivals are doubtless more tolerant 
than the “ first-nighters ” who sit in judgment on a new play. 
Still, a success even under these favourable conditions may be 
counted for something; and the character of Professor Camp- 
bell’s versions, though in some important respects they fail to 
satisfy us, is such as to account for a favourable reception. 
If they are not adequate presentations of their originals, they 
are at least intelligible, and, helped by dramatic accessories, 
they bring the story before the audience with sufficient 
clearness. 

As it is impossible within the limited space that we can 





* Eschylus. The Seven Plays in English Verse. By Lewis Campbell, M.A., 
LL.D. London: Kegan Pauland Co. 1890. 
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command, to examine the seven plays in detail, we shall confine 
our criticism to two,—the Agamemnon, as being at once the 
greatest effort of the genius of the poet, and the best known 
of his dramas; and the Supplices, where we shall have the 
opportunity of comparing Professor Campbell’s work with 
Mr. J. D. A. Morshead’s translation, a very fine rendering of 
what is confessedly a very difficult original. (By “ difficult 
original,” we mean not only a hard piece of construing, though 
that the Supplices certainly is, but a poem which taxes to 
the utmost a translator’s ingenuity and taste when he seeks 
to preserve its literary form.) 

We begin by taking tbe well-known passage of the 
Agamemnon which describes the victorious Greeks in Troy :— 


“Cly. To-day the Achzans are possessed of Troy. 
A jarring din, methinks, is rising there. 
Into one vessel pouring oil and vinegar 
You will not see them lovingly combine, 
Even so the captives and the captors’ cries 
Tell diverse tales of Fortune’s two-fold power. 
Those now are fallen about the prostrate forms 
Of husbands, brothers, friends,—young children, too, 
Clinging to grey-haired fathers,—and from throats 
No longer free, lament their dearest slain. 
But these, being wearied with the night’s exploit, 
O’er-watched and hungry, break their fast i’ the town 
On what is yet to be found there,—not by rule— 
No order, no precedence, no degree,— 
But even as each hath drawn the lot of chance. 
So now inhabiting the ransacked homes 
Of captive Trojans, sheltered from the dews 
And frosts of the open field, as men released 
From toil, they will sleep all night, nor dream of danger. 
And if they reverence well the gods that hold 
The captured city, and the temples there, 
The spoiler may escape being spoiled. But let 
No lust seduce that host to plunder things 
Inviolable, as overcome by greed.” 
There is not much to criticise in Professor Campbell’s trans- 
lation as a rendering of Greek into intelligible English. 
* Drawn the lot of chance” is weak for goracey rixns manor. 
“ Snatched ” would be an obvious improvement, and brighten 
the contrast to what is in the poet’s mind, the orderly billeting 
of an army in a town occupied in the usual way. “ Nor dream 
of danger” is a spiritless version of éQvawxrov, the epithet of 
évQpovnv. The obvious reference to the watches which the 
victors had been before compelled to keep, is lost. Lastly, 
“the gods that hold the captured city” will not give to the 
English reader the true notion of zoasssovxyovs Osovs. “To 
hold a captured city” is a phrase that might be more properly 
used of the conquerors. The gods were inhabitants. But, 
apart from detailed criticism, the whole is feeble and spiritless, 
Lord Carnarvon’s version, while more open to censure in 
particular (as when 07» ¢uimrov is rendered by “no doubtful 
cry”), is far more vigorous :— 
“This day—this very day the Grecian host 
Is within captured Troy. And there, methinks, 
No doubtful cry is ringing through the town. 
Pour oil and acid in the self-same vase, 
They’ll blend as soon in friendly unison 
As the stern victors and the vanquished foes. 
Yes; you may hear the cry of each distinet— 
A double horror—and in fancy see 
How sire and son and kinsman high are heaped 
Each on the other, whilst the captives round 
Mourn for their dear ones who shall ne’er return. 
And in their midst the conquering bands of Greece, 
All rank and order for the time forgot, 
Famished with toil and blood, through the dark hours 
Hold their rude revel, with scant rule or form. 
No need for them to keep their watch beneath 
The open vault of heaven, mid frost and dew: 
In Trojan homes they dwell; and free from care 
They sleep unguarded through the livelong night. 
Yet in their triumph let them mind to pay 
Due reverence to every god and shrine 
Of captured Troy—and so shall they escape 
The doom of conquerors conquered in their turn.” 


Now let us turn to a still more crucial passage,—the sacrifice 
of Iphigenia :— 


“ What cared that council, eager for the strife, 
That on her lips the name of father hung, 
That unpolluted was her virgin life, 
So pure, so bright, so young! 
The father bade those priests, after the prayer, 
Above the altar, face to earth, on high, 
Like kidling there to lift her ruthlessly, 
With garments drooping round her, and the fair 
Sweet mouth to bridle with speech-stifling force, 
Lest some faint cry, heard in that ritual’s course, 
Might bring disastrous doom 
Upon her father’s home. 


She shed to earth her veil of saffron dye, 
And smote her sacrificers one by one 
With pity-kindling arrows from her eye, 
Willing to speak, as if some artist hand 
That dumb fair piece had done. 
How often in her own dear land 
She charmed the feasters in her father’s hall, 
With pure young voice honouring his festival, 
And with her loving presence graced the store 
Of scathless plenty on that palace-floor ! ” 
There is no little beauty in this; but then, how great the 
beauty of the original! Several blemishes may be pointed out. 
“That unpolluted was her virgin life” rather spoils the per- 
fectly simple pathos of aidve zeobévesov. “Heard in that 
ritual’s course” is an interpolation excused only by the neces- 
sities of rhyme. The xpéxov Badaes means a robe, not a “ veil 
of saffron dye.” Why “ willing to speak”? Some stronger 
word is wanted. The victim hoped that the voice which they 
had heard with delight in her father’s hall might charm them 
now. The triple libation of the original is ill replaced by the 
“store of scathless plenty on that palace-floor.” Generally, 
our readers, we think, will feel that the choral odes are not 
an improvement on the dialogue. If they wish to see another 
specimen, we shall give, without comment, another equally 
well-known passage :— 
“ «Woe for the palace home! Woe for her spouse! 
Woe for her wifely ways within the house ! 
He stands dishonoured, silent, murmuring not, 
Soul-stricken before that unremovéd blot, 
While longing for the lost one over seas 
Shall banish all heart’s-ease, 
And in her place her ghost shall seem 
To rule the house, as in a dream. 
The loveliest forms of stone 
To that deserted one 
Are hateful. In the spirit’s boundless void 
All sense of beauty sinks destroyed. 


‘ Yet visions of the night, born of regret, 

Bring to his saddened soul a vain delight. 

Is it not vain if, when one thinks to reap 

Strange joy, the cherished object fleets from sight 
(Even while with gladdening tears the eyes are wet) 
On wings that follow with the steps of sleep?’ 

Such homefelt wounds within the palace wall 

Are bleeding. Ay, and would that these were all |— 
And everywhere through Grecian lands is seen, 

In each man’s home, much heart-corroding teen. 
From Grecian lands together forth they went, 

Each by their loved ones sent, 

And now the soul of friends is sore 

To think whom they shall see no more. 

Whom they sent forth they know, 

But to their bitter woe, 

No well-loved form, but urns of crumbling earth 
Return to each man’s natal hearth.” 

Professor Campbell’s Supplices is, we are inclined to think, 
one of his best efforts. His good qualities, among which, as 
has been said, intelligibility has a chief place, are well dis- 
played in it. No reader will find his version either obscure 
or dull. If we think it inferior in dignity to Mr. Morshead’s 
translation, it is only to a formidable rival that it yields. In 
the dialogue we do not see much to choose between them, 
though Mr. Morshead is clearly a better master of blank verse- 
Here are specimens which our readers may compare :— 

“Yon cloud of dust, a silent harbinger, 
Foretells a coming troop, whose grinding wheels, 
Whirled on strong axletrees, even now I hear. 
And now I see with steeds and chariot-rims 
A shielded host, spearmen in proud array. 
Methinks the leaders of this land are come 
To view us, moved by tidings they have heard : 
It may be, without harm; it may be, whetted 
To savage ire they move this army on. 
In either case, O maidens, ’tis most meet 
Ye settle on this mound, and supplicate 
The people’s gods that sit in conclave here,— 
The altar’s refuge is a shield of proof, 
Mightier than fencéd wall.” 

Mr. Morshead’s rendering of the same passage runs thus :— 
“Lo! I see afar 

Dust, voiceless herald of a host, arise; 

And, hark, within their grinding sockets ring 

Axles of hurrying wheels! I see approach, 

Borne in carved cars, by speeding horses drawn, 

A speared and shielded band. The chiefs, perchance, 

Of this their land are hitherward intent 

To look on us, of whom they yet have heard 

By messengers alone. But come who may, 


And come he peaceful, or in ravening wrath 
Spurred on his path, ’twere best, in any case, 
Damsels, to cling unto this altar-mound, 
Made:sacred to their gods of festival,— 

A shrine is stronger than a tower to save, 





A shield that none may cleave.” 
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We prefer “gods of festival” for dywviay Ozay to “ gods 
that sit in conclave.” Otherwise the merits of the two fairly 
balance. It is when we come to the more difficult choral odes 
that we find distinct superiority in one version over the other. 
Here is a really fine lyric piece :— 

«Pass and adore ye the Blessed, the gods of the city who dwell 
Around Erasinus, the gush of the swift, immemorial tide. 
Chant ye, O maidens; aloud let the praise of Pelasgia swell; 
Hymn we no longer the shores where Nilus to ocean doth glide. 
Sing we the bounteous streams that ripple and gush through 

the city ; 
Quichusing flow they and fertile, the soft new life of the plain. 
Artemis, maiden most pure, look on us with grace and with pity, 
Save us from forced embraces : such love hath no crown but pain.” 
This is sadly diluted and enfeebled in Professor Campbell’s 
rendering :— 
* CHORUS. 
Hail with blessing as ye move 
All the gods this town who love! 
Hail, great lords, that guard this land, 
Ye that dwell along the strand 
Erasinus from of old 
With his stream divine doth hold. 
Servant-maids, take up the strain ; 
Praise no more the alluvial plain 
Nourished by the mouths of Nile, 
Where ye harboured otherwhile, 
But Pelasgus’ city bless 
With bright hymns of thankfulness. 
Praise the streams, who at their will 
This fair land with plenty fill, 
Making brilliant life abound 
Over all the teeming ground. 
Artemis, behold us now; 
Bend this way thy virgin brow; 
Have compassion on our band 
Moving through the stranger land. 
Let not forcéd wedlock come, 
Cypris’ unrelenting doom : 
Hard were such a lot to bear ! 
Spare us, Cytherea, spare ! ” 


* Servant-maids, take up the strain ; 
Praise no more te alluvial plain,” 
are especially prosaic. 

We have the greatest respect for Professor Campbell’s ser- 
vices to classical literature; but while recognising the con- 
scientious industry and careful scholarship which he has 
brought to this task, we cannot honestly say that he has done 
justice to his original. 





DULEEP SINGH’S GUARDIAN.* 
WE prefer to look at this interesting, simply written, but too 
bulky book rather as a biography of Sir John Login than as 
an account of the relations between Duleep Singh and his late 
guardian. Lady Login has no sympathy with Duleep Singh 
in the attitude which he lately took up towards the British 
Government. She “condemns that conduct as thoroughly as 
any one, feeling that the world regards it as a base return for 
great kindness.” Apart from Duleep Singh, however, this 
book, which describes his early life, may be accounted, in the 
words of Colonel Malleson’s Introduction, as “a valuable 
contribution to contemporary history,” and also “one of the 
main features of the life of one of the noblest servants of the 
East India Company,—Sir John Login himself.” India has, 
not without good reason, been declared to be the hunting- 
ground of enterprising Scotchmen; and of these, although in 
the second grade, Login was one. He was born at Stromness, 
on the mainland of Orkney, November 9th, 1809. His family 
seem to have been of Norse origin, and we are told by his 
brother that on both the father’s and mother’s side he sprang 
from a class of small proprietors peculiar to Orkney, who 
clung to their holdings, however small, and prided themselves 
on keeping them intact and handing them on to their sons. 
Login inherited an adventurous spirit, and this was stimu- 
lated by the circumstances in which he found himself. Strom- 
ness was largely resorted to by merchant-vessels trading to all 
parts of the world. The Hudson Bay Company’s ships and 
the whale-fishing fleet called regularly, as well as ships on long 
voyages to Australia. Russian, Swedish, and other ships 
were also in the habit of calling at, and sometimes even 
of wintering in, Stromness. Login’s first ambition was, 
-not unnaturally, therefore, to be a sailor. But his parents, 


who. were averse to gratifying it, sent him, at the early |. 


age of fifteen, to- Edinburgh to study medicine, with a 
view to his becoming a Surgeon in the Royal Navy. 





* Sir John Login and Duleep Singh. By L ady Login. With an Introduction by 
Colonel E, B, Malleson, 0.8.1. London: W. H. Allenand Co, 1890. 





Four years later, he received his diploma as Licentiate 
of the Royal College of Surgeons in Edinburgh, but had 
to wait till 1831, when he had attained his majority, before 
he was given the degree of M.D. Login seems, however, to 
have been a born administrator of the Indian sort. When 
at home during the college vacation, he devoted himself 
to the improvement of his native town, both raising and 
spending money on its streets. Shortly before he left his 
home finally, a great storm caused damage to the harbour 
of Stromness, the ships of which it was full being driven 
from their moorings, and dashing against the jetties and 
smaller boats. On this occasion, Login “ roused all the pilots 
and boatmen, and compelled them to follow his leadership in 
defending the piers and jetties against the ships that were 
driven against them ; he had such a masterful way with him 
that he carried all before him!” Yet it was owing to what is 
popularly known as “the chapter of accidents ” that Login, 
almost immediately after he received his degree, found him- 
self in India in the capacity of military Assistant-Surgeon. 
He filled various appointments there, and formed the in- 
timate friendship of, among others, Lawrence. In 1839, he 
accompanied Major D’Arcy Todd on his Mission to Herat. 
From thence, too, he proceeded to Candahar and Cabul. He 
left Afghanistan, indeed, only in time to escape the great 
war. On one occasion he very nearly fell a victim to the 
treachery of its people. He was despatched to Candahar, 
his chief object being to: convey despatches and presents 
for transmission to England, and to bring back treasures 
in the shape of sovereigns, for the use of the Mission. 
In this journey he was within an ace of being intercepted and 
relieved of his sovereigns by a Durani chief; indeed, but for 
his vigilance, which enabled him to discover the true character 
of a too hospitable host, he would in all probability have been 
captured. 

Login had more congenial but more difficult work to per- 
form when he entered the service of the King of Oude, and, 
having married, settled in Lucknow as Residency Surgeon, 
in the house where subsequently Sir Henry Lawrence died 
during the siege of 1857. Lady Login gives her first experi- 
ences of a doctor’s life in India. Some of these are amusing. 
The gratitude of patients must have been embarrassing 
when it took the form of the presentation of two baby- 
elephants, each attended bya young Negroslave. Lady Login 
may be excused, too, for not appreciating the kindness of the 
patient, a cousin of the King of Oude, who sent two Persian 
cats, male and female, and more like cheetahs or hunting- 
leopards, as playmates for her children. Login seems to have 
stood well with the King, mainly because he showed himself 
to be a man of thoroughly independent mind. On one occa- 
sion he showed his independence in a remarkable fashion at 
the expense of Wajid Ali Shah, the young King whe was after- 
wards deposed by Lord Dalhousie. When he came to the throne, 
this weak Prince determined to show his native subjects that 
the Englishmen in his employ were merely his servants. So, 
instead of sending to each of them an invitation on the occa- 
sion of a grand Court function, he merely sent a circular 
invitation, with the names of the persons invited on the out- 
side of the envelope in a column, with space opposite each to 
admit his signature in token of acceptance. The name of 
Login, in virtue of his being Superintendent of Hospitals, 
headed the list :— 

“Instead of signing his name, he confiscated the paper and took 
it straight to the Resident, Sir George Pollock, who made a 
special representation to the King on the subject. His Majesty 
was quite alarmed at this unexpected turn of affairs, and ordered 
an ample apology to be made, decreeing that the title of 
‘Bahadoor’ was henceforth conferred on Login Sahib, and a huge 
silver seal, set with stones, was ordered to be engraved with his 
name and title, to be used as his seal, and always to be attached 
by him to any paper he might send to the King.” 

In all respects Login showed himself a strong, self-reliant’ 
yet judicious man, and it is not surprising that he should have 
gained the confidence and friendship of John as well as of Henry 
Lawrence, and of Lord Dalhousie. The letters which are in- 
corporated in this book show Dalhousie in a very pleasant 
light,—kindly and considerate where others were concerned, 
as well as alert in the extreme in matters of policy. When 
it had been decided to annex the Punjab, Login drew 
up a memorandum on the consequences of that step, 
and on account of the ability displayed in it, was recom- 
mended by the Lawrences to the Indian Government as a 
suitable man to take charge of the young and virtually 
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deposed monarch. The recommendation was duly given 
effect to,and Login, abandoning finally his professional career, 
was identified with the fortunes of Duleep Singh till he him- 
self died in 1863. To a certain extent—at least for Login’s 
own sake—this was a matter for regret. It is evident from 
his character, as it is revealed to us here, that he was of the 
stuff of which the best Indian governors are made, and there 
is every reason to believe that he would have done admirable 
work in a much larger field than the one allowed him. 
At the same time there can be no doubt that Login dis- 
charged with skill, loyalty, and even a certain amount of 
success, the delicate and worrying duties imposed upon him, 
As already said, we have no intention now of going into 
the complicated and disagreeable controversy for being the 
centre of which Duleep Singh is now chiefly famous or notorious. 
It may be well, however, to mention the fact that the Maha- 
rajah, according to a statement which he made to Colonel 
Malleson, was quite happy with Sir John Login, and so long as 
his guardian lived. Colonel Malleson further holds that “it 
is to be regretted that the Indian Council set aside the settle- 
ment of Duleep Singh’s affairs ” proposed by Sir John Lawrence 
and Sir Frederick Currie, who investigated the claims of the 
Prince at the desire of Sir Charles Wood, who in turn acted 
on the initiative of Login. A large portion of the book is 
naturally taken up with anecdotes of the life of Duleep Singh 
when he accompanied Login to England, and travelled 
over Europe. The impression given by a perusal of this 
portion of the book is that, as a lad, the Maharajah 
was generous, impressionable, impulsive—his embracing of 
Christianity is a proof of his impulsiveness—and truthful. 
Lady Login gives some amusing instances of this truthful- 
ness. At a dinner given in the Maharajah’s honour by a 
General who had returned from India, where he had held high 
command, the hostess pressed him to take some curry, which 
she had specially prepared for him. She went on to say that 
no doubt it was very inferior to what he was accustomed to, 
but she trusted he wonld in that case honestly tell her if it 
was not good. Putting down his knife and fork with a sigh 
of relief, the boy exclaimed: “Oh! you are quite right; it is 
horrible,—take it away!” But nine out of ten readers of this 
book will be more impressed by the guardian than by the 
ward. Sir John Login’s association with Duleep Singh has 
been the means of his own quiet life of duty being revealed. 
It is not often that such a revelation is made. 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 
——_— 

Anglo-Roman Papers. By W. Maziere Brady. (Alex. Gardner.) 
—These papers are three in number, dealing each of them with 
what may be called a by-way in history. The subject of the first 
is “ The English Palace,” now the Torlonia Palace. It was in the 
garden of this palace, then (1503) newly built, that Alexander VI. 
met his death, not by poison, as common report has it, but by 
malarial fever, caught at a supper eaten in the open air. Shortly 
afterwards, its owner, Cardinal Hadrian de Castello, gave it to 
Henry VII. as a residence for English Ambassadors. Henry VIII. 
gave it to Campeggio. In this family it remained for a century 
and a half. In 1650, they sold it to a Colonna. In 1669, the then 
owner let it to Queen Maria Cristina of Sweden for 500 scudi. 
In 1699, the Colonnas sold it to the Pope, who gave it to an 
Ecclesiastical Hospital for Sick Clergy. Found to be too small 
for this purpose, it was sold in 1720 to the Giraud family. Then 
it became a mosaic manufactory ; finally, in 1820, it passed into 
the hands of Prince Giovanni Torlonia, a Frenchman who had 
nade a fortune as a contractor. The Torlonia balls were famous 
from about 1820 to 1850. It is now in the occupation of Mr. 
Heywood, an American millionaire with literary tastes. The 
second paper tells the story of the “eldest natural son of 
Charles II.” This was James Stuart, the son of a Jersey lady of 
good birth. Mr. Brady has exhumed a number of documents 
which relate the story of this person. Whether worth doing 
or not, the task has been well done. James Stuart died in 1669, 
being then twenty-two years of age. The third paper is entitled 
“The Memoirs of Cardinal Erskine.” Cardinal Erskine was sent 
by Pius VI. on a mission to the English Court to procure liberty 
in the exercise of clerical duties for the exiled French clergy after 
the Revolution. 

The Stream of Pleasure: a Month on the Thames. By Joseph and 
Elizabeth Robins Pennell. (T. Fisher Unwin.)—Mr. and Mrs. 
Pennell are in fairly good humour, we are thankful to say, and 


month’s excursion on the Thames. They started from Oxford, 
and contrived, by dawdling in a most agreeable fashion, to spend 
a whcle month in getting to Teddington. This would give some- 
thing less than four miles a day, a rate of progress which the 
authors declare, with justifiable pride, to “cut the record.” The 
time was well spent, for it produced a narrative agreeable if 
slight, and some exceedingly pretty pictures. The photographic 
illustrations we do not much admire; but when Mr. Pennell’s 
pencil or pen has been called into action, the result is all that 
could be desired. The Inn at Sandford, Abingdon Bridge, 
Streatley Hill, and Monkey Island may be specially mentioned. 
We do not understand what is meant when the angler is said to 
have lifted a great brown jug of beer with his right and “held 
fast to the line with the left.” Should we read “rod” for “line” ? 
Presumably he was not fishing with a hand-line. Mr. and Mrs. 
Pennell, who started on August 1st, must have supplied the 
“lone nightingale,” an attraction of the river-side country, from 
their imaginations. Surely it is a hard saying that Frederick 
Walker (it is presumably he that is intended) was the only man 
who ever really painted English landscape! “ Sir Horace Walpole” 
is a personage not known to history. Mr. and Mrs. Pennell have 
our heartiest approval in what they say of the exclusive gentleman 
who lives at Mapledurham. They wonder that he “has not hung 
up a curtain in front of the beautiful trees that line his river- 
bank.” 


A Lady of My Own. By Helen Prothero Lewis. 3 vols. (Hurst 
and Blackett.)—Is it because pessimism is becoming the fashion- 
able theory of life that the writers of novels are showing such a 
preference, not at all shared, we are sure, by their readers, for 
plots of a tragical kind, or is it possible that in this story the 
charming, beautiful, and virtuous heroine is sacrificed to make 
the title, with its accompanying quotation, appropriate? She 
marries, why we do not exactly see, a most unsatisfactory husband ; 
is infamously treated by him; wrestles bravely with a love of her 
own for a worthier object; and at last, when her life seems to 
show a fairer promise, is killed by lightning! In this strange 
way “‘ Nature makes her her own.” We must own to having felt, 
while reading Miss Lewis’s most clever book, a decided pre- 
ference for the “agreeable rattle,” Leverton, the heroine’s 
brother, who is not tragical at all.—About Creatures of Cir- 
cumstance, by Horace G. Hutchinson, 3 vols. (Longmans), we 
have much the same feeling. Here, too, there is a gloomy 
vein and a cheerful. The title indicates a certain leaning 
to pessimism, for if we are indeed “creatures of circumstance,” 
the darkest views of life are the most likely to be true. On the 
other hand, there is something to relieve the gloom, as, indeed, 
philosophers of the most sombre principles are often found not to 
be averse to amusement and pleasure. So Mr. Hutchinson gives 
us a good deal of picturesque description of cricket, and intro- 
duces to us a particularly estimable character in the person of an 
old village cricketer, Slocombe by name, son of a still more famous 
hero of the bat. We like Mr. Hutchinson’s sport better than we 
like his earnest.—— Another tendency of the day is illustrated by 
Mr. F. W. Bain, in his Treachery (Percival). This is the tendency 
to rehabilitate historical characters whom most of us have been 
in the habit of thoughtlessly condemning. Catiline, Clodius, 
Tiberius, Pope Alexander VI., Richard III., are names that occur 
to us at the moment. An eminent democratic thinker has 
done justice to the much-maligned Romans, and a still more 
eminent Cardinal has told us, to put his apology into a few words, 
that every Pope was perfectly suited to his time. Now Mr. Bain 
adds another name to the list of unappreciated heroes. It is 
Pedro the Cruel whom he has selected as his subject, making 
him the hero of a story on which, it is clear, great trouble has 
been expended, but not, we fear, with the result of making it very 
attractive. Not a Moment to Spare, by Hugh Coleman David- 
son, 2 vols. (Sampson Low, Marston, and Co.), is a story con- 
structed on familiar lines. Some one is murdered. Then the 
reader is made to think, by all means short of positive affirmation, 
that the murderer is one particular person. Finally, it turns out 
that the crime has been committed by somebody else. The art of 
the story lies in the management of the last character, the unex- 
pected criminal. If he has been in evidence all through the book, 
and yet has escaped suspicion, we may generally say that the plot 
is cleverly contrived. If, on the other hand, he is brought in at 
the last, a Deus—or rather, the opposite of Deus—ex machind, we 
-are not so very much pleased. Mr. Davidson’s story is brisk and 
fairly well written, but, on the point specified, it is scarcely 
satisfactory. 

Miss Devereux, Spinster. By Agnes Giberne 2 vols. (Longmans.) 
—Miss Giberne describes her tale as a “study of development.” 
One would suppose that it was Miss Devereux that is developed. 
That is not the case. She is a foolish woman at first, and about 
as foolish at last. In fact, we do not precisely know who it is that 
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a fine sound, Miss Devereux, Spinster, might as well have been 
called a “lovestory.” There would, of course, have been the 
same mistaken supposition that it was Miss Devereux that was 
concerned in it. There are two couples, who are a long time in 
coming to an understanding. In fact, one lady marries a man 
more than old enough to be her father; that causes a long delay ; 
the other two have not to do much more than grow up. If Miss 
Giberne aspires to write the novel of reflection, she must give 
a more subtle analysis of character. The dramatis persone are 
fairly well drawn, and talk naturally, but their sayings—of doings 
there is next to nothing—do not absorb our interest. 


Country-House Sketches. By C.C. Rhys. (Ward and Downey.)— 
We have an idea that these sketches, or some of them, have already 
appeared in one of the “society papers.” To judge from their 
tone, that may well have been the cuse. They have a great deal 
of the “ world” in them, with no small admixture of the “ flesh” 
and the “devil.” To a reader who wants something not alto- 
gether ignoble and mean, they will be sadly disappointing. It is 
curious that the author should fall, in his first sketch, into a gross 
blunder about the law of mortmain. A testator leaves some real 
property, failing the execution of some wish of his, to a charity. 
The bequest, of course, is absolutely void. 


Things Japanese. By Basil Hall Chamberlain. (Kegan Paul, 
Trench, and Co.)—Mr. Chamberlain puts his book into the 
severely practical form of -a dictionary. Things Japanese are 
treated in their alphabetical order, sometimes with an almost 
ludicrous effect. But the value and solidity of the information 
with which the volume supplies us is beyond all doubt. The 
author knows the country well; he estimates the people fairly, 
without extravagant praise or blame. Nowand then he isa little 
cynical. We can hardly allow that “all our Christian and 
humanitarian professions are really nothing but bunkum.” 
Every Eastern nation “knows” it, he says, because “the history 
of India, of Egypt, of Turkey is no secret to them.” Still, there 
are things even in this history that seem to show something better 
than bunkum. Apart from this, the volume is interesting and 
often entertaining. One of the best stories is from the “ Book 
of Paragons.” One “paragon, though seventy years old, used to 
dress in baby’s clothes and sprawl upon the floor. His object 
was piously to delude his parents, who were really over ninety 
years of age, that they could not be so very old after all, seeing 
that they had still such a puerile son.” Filial affection could no 
further go. 


The Life and Life-Work of Behramji M. Malabari. By Dayaram 
Gidumal, LL.B. (Education Society’s Press, Bombay.)—Mr. 
Malabari is an Indian reformer who has specially devoted him- 
self to the abolition of infant marriage and compulsory widow. 
hood. He has seen already some of the “travail of his soul; ” let 
us hope that he will see more. About a third of the volume is 
occupied with an interesting sketch of the reformer’s life, the 
remainder with his writings, chiefly in the form of notes contri- 
buted to periodicals and speeches, and some notes of travel under 
the title of “Rambles.” There is much that is noteworthy in this 
volume. 


A Leading Lady. By Henry Herman. (Chatto and Windus.)— 
This is “a story of the stage.” A wealthy gentleman backs up a 
falling theatre for the sake of obtaining a first-class engagement 
for a lady, hitherto only known in the provinces, with whom he is 
iz love. The ungrateful woman goes perilously near to falling in 
love herself with a very fascinating actor. Happily, the two 
aspirants are subjected to a crucial test out of which the too 
fascinating man comes out much the worse. The theatrical talk 
is very lively and amusing, and the managerial troubles vividly 
described. Everything goes well, and though the ice is sometimes 
very thin, no one falls through. 
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Aristotle’s Constitution of Athens, translated by T. J. Dymes, cr 8vo (Seeley) 2/6 
Aristotle’s Athenian Constitution, translated by F. G@. Kenyon, cr 8vo (Bell) 4/6 
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Fittis (R. 8.), Sports and Pastimes of Scotland, roy 8vo. eee... (Gardner) 5/0 
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Wilde (0 ), Lord Arthur Savile’s Crime, &., 12mo . sesseesesee(Osgood) 2/0 
Witt (C.), Retreat of the Ten Thousand, cr 8vo ..... (Longmans) 3/6 
Wordsworth * Noe by E. Wordsworth, Cr 8V0 .......secesscssscssevereeees (Percival) 3/6 
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NIVERSITY COLLEGE, BRISTOL. 
—The SESSION 1891-92 will begin on OCTOBER 8th. The College supplies 
for persons of either sex, above the ordinary school age, the means of continuing 
their studies in Science, Languages, History, Literature, and Theory of Music. 
The Chemical, Physical, Electrical, Engineering, Geological, and Biological 
Laboratories are open daily. The Engineering Department includes Civil, 
Mechanical, Electrical, and Mining Engineering, Surveying, and Architectural 
Work ; and special arrangements for practic il work have been made with various 
Savona in and near Bristol. Several SCHOLARSHIPS are tenable at the 
ollege. 
ENGINEERING EDOCATION. 
Professor J. RYAN, M.A., LL.M. (Camb.), D.Sc. (Lond.) 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, BRISTOL.—Courses of Civil, Mechanical, Electri- 
cal, and Mining Engineering. Mineralogy and Applied Geology for Civil and 
Mining Engineers. Facilities are offered in the way of College Scholarships, 
Engineering Works Scholarships, and special arrangements for entrance into 
professional life. CALENDAR, containing full information, price 1s. (by post, 
1s. 8d.) There will be about 15 vacanciesin October. Applications, with references, 
should be made as early as possible to the SECRETARY, from whom Prospectus 
and particulars of residence in Clifton may be obtained.—JAMES RAFTER, 
Secretary. 





OUNT VIEW, HAMPSTEAD.—Mrs. BAYNES has 

transferred the direction of her School to her Daughter, Miss HELEN 

E. BAYNES, Scholar of Somerville College, Oxford. Reference kindly allowed 

to Mrs. Benson, Lambeth Palace ; J. Ruskin, LL.D., Brantwood, Coniston ; Pro- 
fessor Campbell, St. Andrews, N.B., and others, 


HE MARIA GREY TRAINING COLLEGE, 
5 FITZROY STREET, W. 

A FULL COURSE of TRAINING in preparation for the Cambridge Teachers’ 
Certificate in the Theory and Practice of Teaching is offered to LADIES who 
desire to become Teachers in Schools. Kindergarten Teachers are also prepared 
for the Higher Certificate of the National Froebel Union. Junior Students are 
prepared for the Cambridge Higher Local Examination. 

Scholarships offered in all divisions. 

COLLEGE YEAR BEGINS SEPTEMBER léth. 

Course for London Graduates in preparation for the London Teachers’ Diploma 
begins in January, 1892. 

Address, PRINCIPAL. 


YDENHAM COLLEGE for LADIES.—A high-class and 

well-established School for the Daughters of Gentlemen. MICHAELMAS 

TERM will BEGIN SEPTEMBER 22nd.—Prospectuses on application to the 
Principal, Miss SPARROW, M.C.P. 











OLMAN HUNT’S NEW PICTURE, 
““MAY-MORNING on MAGDALEN TOWER, OXFORD.” 
GAINSBOROUGH GALLERY, 25 Old Bond Street, W. 





Open daily, 10 to 6, Admission, ls. 





OYAL SOCIETY of PAINTERS in WATER- 
COLOURS.—The EXHIBITION will CLOSE on MONDAY, August 8rd, 
Ban‘ Holiday, 5 Pall Mall East, from 10till 6, Admittance, 1s.; Catalogue, 1s. 


eta AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE and FARM, 
CIRENCESTER. 

Established by Royal Charter, 1845, for Landowners and Farmers, Land 
Agents, Surveyors, intending Colonists, &c. Practical and Scientific Instruction 
in Agriculture and Dairy-Farming, Estate Management, Forestry, &c. 

For Prospectus, with particulars of Farm and Dairy, List of Professors, &c. 
Courses of Instruction, Scholarships, Diplomas, &., apply to the PRINCIPAL. 

SESSION BEGINS on TUESDAY, October 13th, 1891. 





>’ 
IRLS’ GRAMMAR SCHOOL, LOUGHBOROUGH. 
—An Endowed School of the First Grade.—BOARDERS are received b 
the Head-Mistress in the School-House, which is situated in its own grounds out- 
side the town. Separate bedrooms, The School is a centre for the Cambridge 
Locals; Pupils prepared also for the R.A. M.Examinations.—For Prospectus, 
apply to the SECRETARY, 





St: JOHN’S FOUNDATION SCHOOL, 
LEATHERHEAD, SURREY. 

There will be FIFTEEN VACANCIES NEXT TERM upon the Supplementary 
Foundation of this School, for the Sons of Olergymen between the ages of 9 and 
14 years, at thirty guineas per annum, being a little more than half the fees for 
Non-Foundationers, An Entrance Examination will be required.—Applications 
should be made at an early date upon forms which are supplied by the Dooretuey, 

The Revd. SUTTON PATTERSON, 


The Sanctuary, 
"Wididicieen Abbey, S.W. 





RIVATE TUITION.—A married beneficed CLERGY- 
MAN, of many years’ successful experience in Tuition, who receives a few 

Boys of good family to rere for the Public Schools or Commercial Life, is 
willing to take ENTIRE CHARGE of BOYS whose parents are abroad. Great 
educational advantages are offered, combined with the care and comforts of a 
refined Christian home. Situation, Sussex. Highest references, Fees, £60 or 
= - year.—Address, ‘‘CLERIOUS,” care of Mr, Tann, 75 Chancery Lane, 
ondon, : 





ENSTONE COLLEGE, UTTOXETER— 
There will be an EXAMINATION on SEPTEMBER 15th for ENTRANCE 
EXHIBITIONS, reducing the School Dues to 20 and 25 guineas a year. Candi- 
dates must be under 15 years of age.—For further information, apply to Rev. D. 
EDWARDES, M.A., Head-Master, Denstone College, Uttoxeter. 





T. ANDREWS UNIVERSITY DIPLOMA for WOMEN. 
With Title of L.L.A. 


For Prospectus, apply to the SECRETARY, L.L.A. Scheme, the University, 
St. Andrews, N.B. 





ING’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY.—Head-Master : Rev. 

T. FIELD, M.A., late Fellow of Magdalen College, Oxford, and Assistant- 

Master at Harrow.—Not less than THIRTEEN ENTRANCE and FOUNDATION 
SCHOLARSHIPS, from £75-£10, will be offered on JULY 22nd. 





WO ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS in NATURAL 
SCIENCE, of the value of 125 guineas (i.¢.,a free admission) and £60, are 

awarded annually in October at ST. THOMAS’S HOSPITAL MEDIOAL 

SCHOOL, London, S.E.—For particulars, apply to Mr. G. RENDLE, Medical 

Secretary. E. NETTLESHIP, Dean. 

G. H. MAKINS, Vice-Dean. 





AZE HILL SCHOOL, St. Leonards-on-Sea.—Mr. H. R. 

BROOKE, M.A. (Eton and King’s), A ree BOYS of from 8 to 15 

ears of age for the PUBLIC SOHOOLS, ROYAL NAVY, &. Healthy situation. 

5 eg adjoins school. Inclusive terms. Reference to the Provosts of Eton 
and King’s, the Head-Masters of Harrow, Uppingham, &. Recent successes. 





RESDEN.—Frau Professor BURGER offers a very 

comfortable HOME, on moderate terms, to a LIMITED NUMBER of 
LADIES wishing to reside at Dresden. Excellent opportunities for the study of 
Music, Languages, and especially Painting, Drawing, and Sketching, Highest 
English and German references.—15 Sedanstrasse. 





_— rs HOME READING UNION. 


‘ yo SUMMER ASSEMBLY will be held at BLACKPOOL, JULY 25th 
0 31st, : 

The INAUGURAL ADDRESS will be delivered on SATURDAY, July25th, 
by the Ven. Archdeacon WILSON, late Head-Master of Clifton, 

Programme of all the Lectures and Meetings, post-free, 2}d., and Tickets for 
the entire Assembly, 6s., may be obtained of the Rev. J. E. LUCAS, Claremont 
College, Blackpool; or R. G. JANION, Esq., 51 King Street, Manchester. 





HAMP FLEURI, COUR, LAUSANNE.—Miss WILLS 
and Frau vy. WORMS have a comfortable ENGLISH EDUCATIONAL 

HOME for ELDER GIRLS. French, German, Italian, Music, Singing, and 

Painting are the special studies, Escort from London first week in September. 





AUSANNE (5 AVENUE DAVEL).—A FEW YOUNG 


MEN desirous of learning French can be received in the Family of M. 
ASTIE, Professor of Divinity and Mental Philogophy. References. 








| it ileiidistecietaiaded COLLEGE, LONDON. 


The SESSION of the FACULTY of MEDICINE will COMMENCE on 
OOTOBER Ist. Introductory Lecture at 4 p.m. by Professor Victor Horstey, 


.M.B., B.S., F.R.S., Assistant-Surgeon to University College Hospital, 


The EXAMINATIONS for the ENTRANCE EXHIBITIONS will COMMENCE 
on SEPTEMBER 23rd. 
Scholarships, Exhibitions, and Prizes of the value of £800 are awarded 
annually, 
In University College Hospital, about 3,000 in-patients and 35,000 out-patients 
are treated during the year. Thirty-six appointments, eighteen being resident, 
as House Surgeon, House Physician, Obstetric Assistant, &c., are filled up by 
competition during the year, and these, as well as all Clerkships and Dresser- 
ships, are open to Students of the Hospital without extrafee. Prospectuses, with 
information as to Classes, Prizes, &c , may be obtained from the College,, 
Gower Street, W.C, X. A. SCHAFER, F.R.S., Dean. 





ALFRED D. FRIPP, R.W.S., Secretary. 


J. M. HORSBURGH, M_A,, Secretary. 
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GENERAL BOOTH’S FAREWELL 


AT 


EXETER HALL, 
MONDAY, JULY 20th, 730 pm. 


A few Reserved Seats, 2s, 6d., 
from Exeter Hall or International Head-Quarters, 101 Queen Victoria Street, E.0. 


TALY asa FIELD for EMIGRATION.—See NATIONAL 
REVIEW, June 1891. Wine-farming in Italy is in many ways a better 
opening for men with moderate capital than can be found in an hogs Mr. 
STRACHAN MARGAN takes PUPILS.—Address, Monte Fiano, Fiesole, 
Toscano. 


LACK FOREST of GERMANY.—COMFORTABLE 
CHALET (English), with small stabling and boat, in the heart of the 
Forest, to be LET at £30 per month. Considerable reduction to small, careful 
family. Thoroughly well furnished, dry and seasoned, in romantic situation 
amongst pines, beside a mountain lake, Altitude, 3,000ft.—Full particulars, 
with photographs of interior and exterior, on application to Mr. SEELEY, 
Stationer, Torquay. 


NGLISH LAKES.—FURNISHED HOUSE, detached, 

for season. Two sitting, seven bed rooms (nine beds), bathroom (hot and 

cold) ; stands high; ten minutes from church and post-office. Views unsurpassed, 

Coachhouse, stable, retired garden ; gardener paid. No plate nor linen. Three- 
quarters of a mile from head of Lake Windermere.—LUARD, Ambleside. 


AVY CADETSHIPS.—HEAD-MASTER, of very well- 

known seaside Preparatory Schoo), invariably successful with hath mg 

will take CAN DIDATES for 1892-94 at half-fees (50 guineas).— Write, ** Rev. D.D.,” 
May’s, 162 Piccadilly. 


OE. GRADUATE (Keble College) seeks SECRE- 




















TARYSHIP, TUTORSHIP, or MASTERSHIP. Good references.— 
WILLIAM BROOK, 16 Stockleigh Road, St. Leonards-on-Sea. 


WITZERLAND.—A bright HOME for GIRLS and great 
educational advantages (Classes: Gymnase—Music : Conservatoire) are offered 
by Professor and Madame BERNUS DE PRESSENSE.—Address, Lausanne, 








TRISCHLER AND CO.’S NEW NOVELS. 


Now ready, at all Booksellers’ and Libraries. 


FRENCH FICTION OF TO-DAY. 
By Madame VAN DE VELDE. 
Beantifully Illustrated with the following Portraits of Contemporary French 
Authors :— 
Vou. I. 

GUY DE MAUPASSANT. 
HENRI LAVEDAN. 
GEORGES OHNET. 
VICTOR CHERBULIEZ, 
OCTAVE FEUILLET. ALPHONSE KARR, 
_ALPHONSE DAUDET. ADOLPHE BELOT. 

Daily News says :—‘‘ Madame Van de Velde has written two serious, yet light 
and amusing, volumes on French Fiction of To-day. The authoress renders fall 
justice to the exquisite sense of style in most French fiction.” 

“* Readers will gather from the book more information regarding contemporary 
French novelists, than from any other single book with which we are acquainted.” 
—Glasgow Herald, . 


Vou. II. 
PIERRE LOTI. 
EMILE ZOLA. 
ARSENE HOUSSAYE. 
LUDOVIC HALEVY. 


In 2 vols., price 21s, 
CHEAP EDITION, now ready. 


DARELL LAKE. 


By Lady COLIN CAMPBELL. 

From the Saturday Review :— The character of Lady Colin Campbell’s hero 
is intensely interesting. It reveals uncommon acuteness and freshness of obser- 
vation, and that reserve of power which the ssion and artistic control of 

ower can alone suggest, Lady Colin Campbell is certainly gifted in the art, so 
ike intuition it may well be intuition, that impels the unfaltering hand to stay at 
the right moment in the process of characterisation to give the required accent of 
light or nuanceof shade, with the simple and delicate touch that is most effective.” 

Cloth boards, 2s. 6d. 


TRISCHLER and CO., 18 New Bridge Street, E.C. 





LFRACOMBE—ILFRACOMBE HOTEL. — Great 
Health and Pleasure Resort. Private Marine Esplanade. Eight Lawn- 
Tennis Courts, Large Swimming-Bath. 250 Rooms. Tariff of Manager. 








HYDROPATHY. 
“SMEDLEY’S,” BIRKDALE, 


SOUTHPORT. 


TURKISH, RUSSIAN, AND OTHER BATHS. 
Massage, and the Weir-Mitchell System. 
Terms, from 23 guineas per week. 
Prospectus, apply to the MANAGER. 





Catalogues post-free. 


FISHER’S : 


GLADSTONE BAG. 
188 STRAND. 





BRAND & Co.'s A1 SAUCE, DINNEFORD’S 
MAGNESIA. 


SOLD BY CHEMISTS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD. 





PRESERVED PRO- 
VISIONS, and 


pera MEATS. Also, 


Soves. 





A pure Solution. 

For Acidity of the Stomach. 

For Heartburn and Headache. 

For Gout and Indigestion. 

Safest Aperient for delicate 

Constitutions, Ladies, Children, and Infants, 








ps ©" "| BROWN & POLSON’S CORN FLOUR 





— SOUP, & JELLY, & other 
leet caamsinimmand for INVALIDS. 








Has the Oldest and Highest Reputation. 


NOTE.—First produced and designated CORN FLOUR by BROWN and POLSON 
in 1856: not till some time afterwards was any other Corn Flour anywhere heard of, and 





CAUTION—BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. | none has now an equal claim to the public confidence. 


SOLE ADDRESS :— 





11 LITTLE STANHOPE STREET, READING CASES for the SPECTATOR, 


MAYFAIR, W. 





UNVILLE’S OLD IRISH 
WHISKY is recommended by the Medical Pro- 
fession in preference to French graroe They hold 
the largest stock of Whisky in the world. Supplied 
in casks and cases for home use and exportation. 


Price 2s. 6d. each. 





CASES FOR BINDING, 


Half-Yearly Vols., 1s. 6d. each. 


Quotations on application to DUNVILLE and 00., | May be had by order through any Bookseller or Newsagent, or at the Office, 


Limited, Royal Irish Distilleries, Belfast; or at their 
London Offices, 4 Beaufort Buildings, Strand, 


1 WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND. 





London, W.0. 





= The SPECTATOR is on Sale regularly at Mussrs. DamreLt and UpnHam’s, 283 
8C ALE OF GHARGES FOR Washington Street, Boston, Mass., U.S.A.; THe INTERNATIONAL News Company, 83 and 








ADVERTISEMENTS. 





U.S.A., where single Copies can be obtained, and Subscriptions are r 


85 Duane Street, New York; and Mxssrs. Brentrano’s, Union Square, New York City, 


a 
































OuTsIDE Pace, TWELVE GUINEAS. 
Page... £10 10 0 Q ? ACCIDENTS 
SUI ce cscs 5 50 JOSEPH GILLOTT’S AT ALL TIMES—IN ALL PLACES. 
Quarter-Page........... aoe aaa G ; INSURED AGAINST BY THE 
Narrow Column ..... 310 0 STEEL PENS. AILWAY PASSENGERS’ 
Half-Column........... ay ohhh @ ASSURANCE COMPANY... 
GOLD MEDAL PARIS, 1878, 
Quarter-Column, ....s.s::csseeceeee . 017 6 2 , 1878 Established 1849; 
Companies, Capital ea = an £1,000,000 
Outside Page £1414 0 ChLOW 27'S" oe ee tne een ~ eanin ge 
° LOOD.— en ie 0 1s pure, its circula- A 
Inside Page ssesreseserereeses see 12.12 0 tion calm and equable, and the nerves well strung, ba ‘amen y Secretaries, 
Five lines (50 words) and under in broad column | we are ae bls 4 ayer gd a deg ag ees - 2 
x ‘ sa? i i t! ifying, ; 
(half-width), 5s.; and 1s. per line for every additional requlanine ant wtrongthening the fiuide and sclidn IRKBECK BANK. 


line (containing on an average twelve words). 
Narrow column, one-third width of page, 7s. per inch. 
Broad column, half-width of page, 10s. per inch, : 

Across two narrow columns, two-thirds width of page, 
‘14s. per inch. pees 

Broad column following “ Publications of the Week,” 
13s, per inch. 

Displayed Advertisements according to space, 

Terms; net, 


Holloway’s Pills can be confidently recommended to 
all. persons suffering from disordered digestion, or 
worried by nervous y Bere or neuralgic pains. They 
correct acidity and heartburn, dispel sick headache, 
quicken the action of the liver, and act as alteratives 
and gentle aperients. The weak and delicate may 
take them without fear. Holloway’s Pills are 
eminently serviceable to invalids of irritable consti- 
tution, as they raise the action of every organ to its 
natural standard, and universally exercise a calming 





‘ and sedative influence, 





ESTABLISHED 1851, 
SOUTHAMPTON BUILDINGS, Chancery Lane. 
THREE PER CENT. INTEREST allowed on 

DEPOSITS, repayable on demand. 

TWO PER CENT. on CURRENT ACOOUNTS, 
calculated on the miniznum monthly balances, when 
not drawn below £100, 

STOCKS and SHARES Purchased and Sold. , 

The BIRKBEOK ALMANACK, with full parti- 
culars, can be obtained, post-free, on —— to 

FRANOIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager, 


, 
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SMITH, ELDER, AND C0,’S 
NEW BOOKS. 


MRS. SUTHERLAND ORR’S MEMOIR OF 
ROBERT BROWNING. 


KOCOND EDITION, with Portrait. and Steel- 
Engraving of Mr. Browning’s Study in De Vere 
Gardens, crown 8vo, 12s. 6d. 


THE 


LIFE AND LETTERS 
OF 
ROBERT BROWNING. 


By Mrs. SUTHERLAND ORR. 


“Mrs. Sutherland Orr has shown wonderful self- 
restraint in keeping her Life of Browning within 
very moderate compass, and excellent judgment in 
the selection of her materials...... The result isa bright 
and suggestive book...... It tells nearly all we desire to 
know about the poet and the man.’’—Times, 

“We may compliment Mrs. Orr upon having 
achieved a real success in this most difficult branch of 
writing—the success of presenting at once a full and 
a pleasant picture.”’—Saturday Review. 





NEW VOLUME OF “‘THE DICTIONARY OF 
NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY.” 


Royal 8vo, 15s. net in cloth; or in half- 
moroc’o, marbled edges, 20s. net. 
VOLUME XXVII. See 
of the 


DICTIONARY OF 
NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY. 


Edited by SIDNEY LEE. 


*,* VOLUME XXVIII. will be PUBLISHED on 
SEPTEMBER 26th, and the subsequent Volumes at 
intervals of three months, 


NEW VOLUME OF SMITH, ELDER, AND 
CO.’S POPULAR 6s. NOVELS. 


Crown 8vo, 6s. 


THYRZA. By George 


Gissine, Author of “Demos,” “A Life’s 
Morning,” ‘“‘ The Nether World,” &c. 


** A very good story indeed...... In power and pathetic 
treatment the novel is above the average.”—Athenzum. 


NEW VOLUMES OF SMITH, ELDER, AND 
CO.’S POPULAR 2s. & 2s. 6d. LIBRARIES. 


Feap 8vo, boards, pictorial cover, 2s.; or in .imp red 
cloth, 2s. 6d. 


BEHIND the VEIL. By the 


Autnor of ‘‘ Six Months Hence.”” 


Crown 8vo, limp red cloth, 23. 6d. 


A BRIDE from the BUSH. 


By E. W. Hornuna. 


Foap. 8vo, boards, pictorial cover, 23.; or in limp red 
cloth, 2s, 6d. 


HEAPS of MONEY. By W. 
E. Norris, Author of *‘ Matrimony,” “ Made- 
moiselle de Mersic,”’ ** No New Thing,’”’ &e, 

*,* Mr. NORRIS’S NOVELS, “ MADE- 
MOISELLE DE MERSAC,” “NO NEW 
THING,” ‘“‘ MATRIMONY,” and “ ADRIAN 
VIDAL,” can also now be supplied in limp 
red cloth, 2s. 6d. each. 


Crown 8vo, limp red cloth, 2s. 6d. 


The PARIAH. ByF. Anstey, 


Author of ‘* Vice Versa,” * A Fallen Idol,” ‘* The 
Giant’s Robe,’’ &e., 


BOOKS FOR SEASIDE AND 
HOLIDAY READING. 


*,* Messrs. SMITH, ELDER, and CO. 
will be happy to send, post-free on application, 
a copy of their Catalogue, containing a list of 
1s., 1s. 6d., 2s., 2s. 6d., 3s. 6d., 5s., and 6s, 
Popular Novels, together with a large number 
of Miscellaneous Works. 

Among the Authors whose works are com- 
prised in the Popular Novels Series are the 
following :—H. Rider Haggard, F. Anstey, 
Mrs. Oliphant, D. Christie Murray, James 
Payn, George Gissing, the Author of “ Molly 
Bawn,” the Author of “ John Herring,” W. 
E. Norris, Hamilton Aidé, Anthony Trollope, 
Mrs. Gaskell, Holme Lee, the Bronté Sisters, 
&c. 

London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 
15 WATERLOO PLACE. 








THE SCOTTISH REVIEW, 
JULY, 1891. 


ConTeENTS, 


1, Toe OnrtentaL Jews. By Major C. R Conder, 
L., LL.D., B.E. 


2, A PUBLISHER AND HIS FRIENDS, 
3. Pomconaane or RELIGION. By R. M. Weunley, 
8c. 


4, ~~ LEGEND OF ARCHANGEL LeEsuiE. By T. G. 
aw. 
5. MrngerRaL LEASES aND RoyaLtres, By Ben, 
Taylor, F.R.G.S8. 


6. CERTAIN NATIONAL NAMES OF THE ABORIGINES 
OF THE BRITISH IsLES. By Professor John 
Rhys, M.A. 


7. GOETHR’s Faust AND MopERN THOUGHT. By 
M. Kaufmann. 


8. LAURENCE OLIPHANT. 


9. THE ScotcH PLoUGHMEN’s UNION AND ITS 
Rerorms. By J. G. Dow. 


10. SummMarirs OF ForEIGN REVIEWS. 
11. ContemProrary LITERATURE, 


ALEX. GARDNER, 26 Paternoster Square, London. 





THE 


QUARTERLY REVIEW, 


No. 345, 

Is published THIS DAY. 
1. Memoir oF JoHN MuRRayY. 
2. PLAUTUS AND HIS IMITATORS. 
3. Sir RoBERT PEEL’S CORRESPONDENCE, 
4, LINCOLNSHIRE. 
5. TALLEYRAND. 
6. THE MakKING OF GERMANY. 
7. MEDIEVAL ATHENS. 
8. THe LATER JANSENISTS. 
9, GiovanNnI MORELLI. 
10. CONFLICT BETWEEN CAPITAL AND LABOUR, 


Joun Murray, Albemarle Street. 


ROYAL STATISTICAL 
SOCIETY’S JOURNAL. 


Now ready, Part II., Vol. LIV., JUNE, 1891. 
Price 5s. 
ConTENTS. 

On Prison ETHICS AND Prison Lapour. By F. J. 
Movat, LL.D. 

CHARITABLE ASPECTS OF MEDICAL RELIEF. By 
Dr. J. C. STEELE. 

RESULTS OF THE RECENT CENSUS AND RECENT 
DeatH-RatTes IN LaRGEST ENGLISH Towns. By 
N. A. Humpureys, Esq. 

Norge on Future Provision oF Papers oF In- 
TEREST AND VALUE FOR CONSIDERATION OF THE 
Society. By the PRESIDENT. 

MIsceLLANEA :—(1.) Preliminary Return of Census 
of India, 1891.—(2) White and Coloured Popula- 
tion of the Southern United States, 1890.—(3.) Emi- 
gration and Immigration in 1-90.—(4.) Influence 
of Customs Duties on Price of Wheat. By A. DE 
FoviLLE.—(5 ) Influence of Civilisation on Move- 
ment of Population. By P. LEROxY-BEAULIEU.— 
(6.) Notes on Economical and Statistical Works.— 
(7.) Quarterly List of Additions to Library. 


London: E, StanForD, 26 and 27 Cockspur Street, 
Charing Cross, 8.W. 


THE CHURCH 
QUARTERLY REVIEW, 


No. 64, JULY. Price 6s, 


1. Dipon’s Lire oF CHRIST. 
2. THe OxFrorD MOVEMENT. 
8. RoyaL EDINBURGH. 
4, SCARTAZZINI’S PROLEGOMENI ON DANTE. 
5. CHRIST OR PLATO? 
6. ARISTOTLE ON THE CONSTITUTION OF ATHENS, 
7. THE CotoniaL EPIscopaTE. 
8. Lorp HoveHtTon. 
9, THE ORIGINAL MANUSCRIPT OF THE PRAYER-BOOK,. 
10, THE GOVERNMENT EpucaTION BILL, 
Sort NOTICES. 
Srorriswoove & Co., New Street Square, London, E.0. 


Mr. HERBERT SPENCER’S NEW WORK. 
Now ready, in 1 vol. 8vo, price 8s. 
USTICE: being Part IV. of the 
° “PRINCIPLES of ETHICS.” By HERBERT 
SPENCER. 
Wittiams and Noreatr, 14 Henrietta Street, 
Covent Garden. 

















Price 64. ; post-free, 7d. 


HAT is the SOUL, and WHAT 

BECOMES of If? By THomas CLARKE, 

M.D., and A. N. Cuarxe, M.A. Oxon., Authors of 
*The Fate of the Dead ’’ (post-free, 1s. 6d.) 

Loudon: F, Noreate, 7 King Street, Oovent Garden. 


BENGER’S FOOD 


FOR INFANTS, 
CHILDREN, & INVALIDS. 
GOLD MEDAL, HEALTH EXHIBITION,LONDON ; 
and HIGHEST AWARD, ADELAIDE, 1887. 

A Mother writes :—“ I have given BENGER’S FOOD 
solely for some time to my youngest child, now six 
months old (by doctor’s directions), and am pleased 
to say its effect is marvellous—a finer boy could not 
be, and previous to taking this, nothing he took 
would digest.”’ 

Retail, in Tins, at 1s. 6d., 2s, 6d., 5s., and 10s., of 


Chemists, &c., everywhere. 
WHOLESALE OF ALL WHOLESALE HOUSES, 














JAS. R. OSGOOD, McILVAINE 
AND CO0.’S NEW BOOKS. 


CRITICISM and FICTION. By W. 
D. HowE.xs. With Portrait, 16mo, cloth extra, 
38s. 6d. [Ready this day. 


LORD ARTHUR SAVILE’S CRIME, 


and other Stories. By Oscar Wipe. 16mo, 
boards, Ornamental, 2s. [Ready this day. 


A NOVEL by a NEW AUTHOR. 
JERRY: a Novel. By S. B. Elliott. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 

*** Jerry’ is a book which will be intere:ting to 
English readers for its novelty......The book is really 
the romance of a gold-mine in the Far West.”— 
Saturday Review. 


A GROUP of NOBLE DAMES. By 


THomas Harpy. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 

“* Full of grace, charm, and reality ; it is impossible 
wee to pay a hearty tribute to all the poble dames.” 
—Queen. 

OSGAR WILDE’S ESSAYS. 


“INTENTIONS.” By Oscar Wilde. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 

‘These ‘Intentions’ are delightful reading, 
especially for their humour; and if I have failed to 
do them justice it is but a proof of Mr. Wilde’s 
paradox that it is impossible to do justice to anything 
we care about.”—Ricnarp LE GALLIENNE, in the 
Academy. 


Miss WILKINS’S NEW VOLUME. 
A NEW ENGLAND NON, and other 


Stories. By Mary E. Witgrns. Crown 8vo, 
cloth, 6s. 

*** A New England Nun, and other Stories ’ displays 
the rarest power and an exquisite art. These stories 
by Miss Wilkins are not n-ere rapid sketches froma 
brilliant hand; they are profound studies, finished 
pictures, by one who has an absolute mastery of the 
art she wields.’’—Sunday Sun. 


STRANGERS and WAYFARERS. 
By 8aRaH ORNE JEWETT. 16mo, cloth extra, 5s. 
“In ‘The Mistress of Sydenham Plantation,’ a 
sketch of an old lady whoze mind has been shattered 
by the deaths of her husband and sons in the Civil 
War, and who is led by a delightful old nigger, faith- 
ful to his service in his new freedom, to see her old 
home, existing no longer, the pathos is true an& 
deep.” —Saturday Review, 


JAMES R. OSGOOD, McILVAINE & CO., 
45 ALBEMARLE STREET, LONDON, W. 





1s. 64.; KEY, 1s. 8d. 
Just published, in improved type. 


HALL’S FIRST FRENCH COURSE, 


AND 
FRANCE AND THE FRENCG. 


With Valuable Additions to Grammar and Reading- 
Lessons, 
SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, HAMILTON, 
KENT, and CO., Limited. 


London: 





NOW READY. 
PERSONAL RECULLECTIONS. 


By a LYNN SEXAGENARIAN 
(J. DYKER THEW). 


Price Is, 


THEW and SON, Lynn. 





F R Y’S 


PURE CONCENTRATED 


Cc 0 C O A. 


Sir 0. A, Cameron, M.D., says:—‘I have never 
tasted Cocoa that I like so well.”” 


GEROLSTEIN, 


THE CHAMPAGNE OF NATURAL MINERAL 
WATERS. 





Pure, Sparkling, Delicious. 


GEROLSTEIN 


is the MOST EFFERVESCENT of oT 
Mineral Water, —— charged solely wit: 
atural Gas, 


Natural 
its own 


Supplied at all the Theatres and at all 
Spiers and Pond’s Restaurants, 


STRONGLY RECOMMENDED by the MOST 
EMINENT MEMBERS of the MEDICAL PRO- 
FESSION as the FINEST NATURAL MINERAL 
WATER KNOWN. 


16s. for 50 Pints; 21s. for 50 Quarts. 
GEROLSTEIN COMPANY, 153 Cheapside, E.0. 
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Popular Novels at all the Libraries. 


Just published. 


SO NEAR AKIN. 


By M. A. BENGOUGH. 


In 3 vols. crown 8vo. 


By JAMES BRINSLEY RICHARDS, 


The Author of ‘‘ The Duke’s Marriage.” 


THE ALDERMAN’S CHILDREN. 


In 3 vols. crown 8vo. 


By MAARTEN MAARTENS, 


The Author of ‘“ The Sin of Joost Avelingh.” 


AN OLD MAID’S LOVE. 


The Second Edition, in 3 vols. crown 8vo. 


**To read this novel is a real pleasure, and one which does not evaporate when 
the last page has been turned.”’— Graphic. 


By LESLIE KEITH, 


The Author of *‘ A Hurricane in Petticoats.” 


THE HALLETTS. 


“ A pleazant, brightly written, and amusing book.” —Guardian. 


In 3 vols. crown 8vo, 





NEW AND POPULAR EDITIONS, AT ALL BOOKSELLERS’. 





By MARIE CORELLI, 
The Author of ‘‘A Romance of Two Worlds.” , 
WORMWOOD: a Drama of Paris. 
In 1 vol. crown 8vo, 6s. 
“A grim realistic drama......The effects of love, lawless passion, jealousy, 


hatred, insanity, all are grouped together round the lost ‘absintheur’ whom the 
author has depicted.”—Athenzum, 


By AN ANONYMOUS AUTHOR. 
AN AUSTRALIAN GIRL. 
In 1 vol. crown 8vo, 6s, 


“Nothing but praise is due to a work which has deep human interest allied to 
much literary merit.’”’-— Morning Post. 


By Major FISHER. 
THROUGH STABLE & SADDLEROOM. 


In 1 vol. crown 8vo, 6s, 


** Those who have spent their lives in the stable may learn from every chapter.” 
—Saturday Review. 


SALE OVER ONE MILLION COPIES. 
THE NOVELS OF MRS. HENRY WOOD. 


Each in 1 vol. crown 8vo, red cloth, 3s. 6d. 
The 34th Volume is now ready. 
RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, New Burlington Street. 
Publishers in Ordinary to her Majesty the Queen. 





SECOND EDITION, crown 8vo, 5s. 


THE SHADOWS OF THE LAKE. 
By F. LEYTON. 
PRESS NOTICES. 

“There is indubitable merit in F. Leyton’s ‘ The Shadows of the 
Lake.’ Many of these compositions are deeply tinged with 
melancholy. At the same time it is no less true that one of our 
greatest poets said that ‘sweetest songs oft come of saddest 
thought,’ and everybody knows what point of time it is that the 
swan chooses for its most dulcet strains.”—Graphic. 

“The poems on death are in truth the best Mr. Leyton has 
written.” — Whitehall Review. 

“© Father and Child’ is, to our thinking, one of the best things 
in the book.”—Public Opinion. 

“The writer is deeply imbued with spiritualistic faiths, and 
reflects, not unworthily, we think, alike the hopefulness and 
dreaminess of many spiritualist teachings.”—Inquirer. 
London: KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, TRUBNER, and CO., Ltd. 
PATERNOSTER HOUSE, CHARING CROSS ROAD, W.O. 


MESSRS. WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS’ 
PUBLICATIONS. 


This day is published. 


FOR GOD AND HUMANITY 


A Romance of Mount Carmel. 


By HASKETT SMITH, M.A., 
Author of “ The Divine Epiphany.” 


3 vols. post 8vo, 25s. 6d. 


‘* The book as a whole is powerful and fascinating.””—Scotsman. 


“‘ There can be only one opinion concerning the interest and lifelikeness of the 
character which gives to the book its ‘reason of being.’ ’—Anti Jacotin, 
“* A remarkable and attractive work.””—Manchester Guardian, 


SIXTH EDITION, now ready. 


Mrs. OLIPHANT’S 
MEMOIR OF THE 


LIFE OF LAURENCE OLIPHANT, 
And of ALICE OLIPHANT, his Wife. 


2 vols. post 8vo, with Portraits, 21s. 


“ This is the book of the season.’’—Daily Chronicle, 


“The most fascinating biography of the year. None other has so great acharm 
as this......The story is entrancing.’"—Baptist Magazine. 


** The most interesting book we have read this year.”—Punch. 


This day is published, complete in $ vols. 


STEPHENS’ BOOK of the FARM. Fourth 


Edition, Revised, and in great part Rewritten. By James Macponap, of 
the Farmirg World, &. Lllustrated with 40 Portraits of Animals, Plans of 
Farm Buildings, and upwards of 700 Engravings, handsomely bound with 
leather back and gilt top, £3 3s. 

*,* Also in 6 Divisions, strongly bound in cloth, price 10s. 6d. each. 


‘* The most comprehensive work on practical farming ever written.” —Standard, 


BOOKS FOR SUMMER READING. 


GEORGE ELIOT’S NOVELS. Cheap Edition, Illustrated. 

Apvam BEDE, 3s. 6d.—THE MILL on THE Fross, 3s. 6d.—FeELIx Hott, 3s. 6d, 
—Screngs or CLericaL Lire, 3s.—Sizas Marner, 2s. 6d.—Romota, 3s. 6d.— 
DaniEL Deronpa, 7s. 6d.—MIDDLEMARCH, 75s. 6d. 


BLACK WOOD’S NEW SERIES of COPYRIGHT NOVELS. 


Price 3s. 6d. each. 


Braeak My NeIcHBouR, by E. D. Gerard.—Tur' WaTeRS OF HERCULES, by 
E. D, Gerard.—THE BuiacksMITH OF VOE, by Paul Cushing.—THEe DILEMMA, by 
the Author of ‘‘ The Battle of Dorking ’*—My Trivia Lire AND MISFORTUNE, 
by a Plain Woman.—PiccapDitLy, by Laurence Oliphant. With Illustrations.— 
Sons{anp DavuGutTers, by Mrs Oliphant —Farr To Szz, by L. W. M. Lockhart.— 
THE REVOLT or Man, by Walter Besant.—Mine 1s Tu'Ne, by L. W. M. Lock- 
pl “~~ Sane Peto, by Laurence Oliphant.—DovsBLEs anpD Quits, by L. W. M. 

ockhart, 


SARACINESCA. By F. Marion Crawford. Fifth Edition, 


crown 8vo, 6s. 


The MAID of SKER. By R. D. Blackmore. New Edition, 


crown 8vo, 6s. 


IT HAPPENED YESTERDAY: a Novel. By Frederick 


MarsHaLL. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


A DOMESTIC EXPERIMENT. By the Author of 
**Tdeala: a Study from Life.” Crown 8vo, 6s. 


HURRISH: a Study. By the Hon. Emily Lawless. Fifth 


Edition, crown 8vo, 6s. 
REATA. By E. D. Gerard. New Edition, crown 8vo, 6s, 
LADY BABY. By Dorothea Gerard. New Edition, 


crown 8yvo, 6s. 


RECHA. By Dorothea Gerard. Second Edition, crown 
0, 6s, 


GOLDEN LIVES. By Frederick Wicks. With 120 Illus- 
trations, 8vo, 2s. 6d 


MISS MOLLY. By Beatrice May Butt. Crown 8vo, 2s. 
POOR NELLIE. By the Author of “My Trivial Life and 


Misfortune.”” New Edition, crown 8vo, 6s. 
In HANDY POCKET VOLUMES. 
TALES from “BLACKWOOD.” Third Series. Complete 
in 6 volumes, handsomely bound in extra cloth, 15s. ; roxburghe, 21s. ; half- 
calf, 253. ; and half-morocco, 28s. Also in 12 parts, price 1s. each. 


TRAVEL, ADVENTURE, and SPORT, from *‘ BLACK- 
WOOD’S MAGAZINE.” Complete in 6 volumes, handsomely bound in cloth, 
15e., and in half-calf, 25s. Also in 12 parts, price ls, each. 








WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and London. 
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CHAPMAN AND HALL’S NEW BOOKS. 


Madame DE BOVET. 


THREE MONTHS’ TOUR in IRELAND. 


By Madame Ds Bovet. Translated and Condensed by Mrs. ARTHUR 
ALTER, With 75 Illustrations, crown 8vo, 6s, 











H. W. SETON-KARR. 


BEAR - HUNTING in the WHITE 


MOUNTAINS; or, Alaska and British Columbia Revisited. By H. W. 
Seton-Karr. With Illustrations and Map, crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. 


Captain LINDSAY ANDERSON. 


A CRUISE in an OPIUM CLIPPER. 


Captain Linpsay ANDERSON. Crown 8vo, with Illustrations, 63. 
The Daily Telegraph says :—‘‘ Captain Anderson’s narrative is full of the fresh- 
ness of the new worlds he explored...... He writes of strange — and deeds in 
a frank, sailorly way which makes his book extremely readable.”’ 


JOHN WATSON, F.L.S. 


POACHERS and POACHING. By John 


Wargon, F.L.S., Author of “ British Sporting Fishes.” Crown 8yvo, with 
Frontispiece, 7s. 6d. 
The Times says :—-“‘ A very attractive series of papers on the life of the fields as 
seen more or less from the poacher’s point of view. Mr. Watson...... has a keen 
eye, a ready pen, and a wide knowledge of rural life.” 


A HISTORY of MODERN CIVILISATION : 


a Handbook bared on M. Gustave Ducondray’s “‘ Histoire Sommaire de la 
Civilisation.’ With numerons Illustrations, crown 8vo. 
The Globe says:—‘‘ A quite remarkable book. It condenses its immense sub- 
ject into the space of 585 pages. It is wonderful how much useful information 
the author ond adapter have contrived to compress into the work.” 











The QUEEN of ROUMANIA, 


ELISABETH of ROUMANIA: a Study. 


With Two Tales from the German of Carmen Sytva, By BLANCHE 
RoosEvELT. With Portraits, demy 8vo, 12s. 
The Daily Telegraph says:—'‘Madame Blanche Roosevelt has produced an 
admirable history of the life of Queen Elisabeth of Roumania .....There is hardly 
a more remarkable figure in contemporary history.” 


Mrs. ROSS. 


EARLY DAYS RECALLED. By Mrs. 


Janet Ross. Crown 8vo, with Portrait and Illustrations, 5s, 
The Daily Graphic says:—‘‘ The unpretending little volume possesses an in- 
terest far exceeding that of many more assuming autobiographies.” 
The Glasgow Herald says :—*‘ One of the most charming collections of reminis- 
cences,”” 








SECOND and CHEAPER EDITION, now ready. 


The CHRIST THAT IS TO BE: a Latter- 


Day Romance. Demy 8vo, 3s, 6d, 


The National Observer says :—‘ The attempt of our anonymisabold one. True 
reverence, perfect taste, high imagination, and vigour of thought were all re- 
quired for success. But none of these is wanting; indeed, there is added to them 
also a style at once simple and graphic, and the result is a remarkable book.” 


A NEW NOVEL by HENRY MURRAY. 


A DEPUTY PROVIDENCE. By Henry 


Mvrray, Author of “ A Game of Bluff.” Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


The National Observer says :—‘ An excellent tale...... Mr. Murray, to be brief, 
has been fortunate in having been able to place a clear and vivid conception of 
his personages and situations before his own mind, and to convey that conception 
with no inconsiderable share of skill and vigour to the minds of others,” 


A STORY of SOUTH AFRICAN LIFE. 


The MILNERS; or, the River Diggings. 


Crown 8vo, 63. [This day. 


The STORY of an AFRICAN FARM. By 


OLIVE SCHREINER. Crown 8yo, ls.; in cloth, ls. 6d. A SUPERIOR EDI- 
TION, 5s. 6d. 


CHAPMAN and HALL, Limited, London. 


WORKS of HEINRICH HEINE. 
Translated by Charles G. Leland (Hans 
Breitmann). 

Mr. WM. HEINEMANN begs to announce that the FIRST 
VOLUME of the above, containing “The FLORENTINE 
NIGHTS,” “The MEMOIRS of HERR VON SCHNA- 
BELEWOPSKI,” “The RABBI of BACHARACH,” and 
“ SHAKESPEARE’S MAIDENS and WOMEN,” will be 
ready at all Booksellers’ early next week, price 5s. 


Volumes II. and -IIL., being “ PICTURES: of TRAVEL,” 
in two volumes, are in the press. 


*«* Prospectus on application. 





The 


LONDON: 21 BEDFORD STREET, W.C. 





ENOY for AMERICAN BOOK: 
+. Fe PUTNAM'S SONS, PUBLISHERS ‘and BOOK: 
of 27 and 29 West 23rd Street, New York, and-27 KING 
WILLIAM STREET, STRAND, LONDON, desire to call the’ attention ¥ the 
READING PUBLIO ’to the excellent facilities resented by their Branch House 
> London for filling, on the most percent termg, orders for their = 
TANDARD PUBLICATIONS, and for ALL AMERIOAN BOOKS and 
PERIODIOALS,-GATALOGORS sent on application, 





WARD AND DOWNEY’S NEW BOOKS. 
The INSANITY of GENIUS, and 


GENERAL ee Alea of HUMAN FACULTY 
PHYSIOLOGICALLY CONSIDERED. By F. J. Nisbet, 
Author of ‘‘ Marriage and Heredity.’’ 1 vol. demy 8v0, 14s, 

In a Letter about this Book, Professor HUXLEY writes :— 
“Genius to my mind means innate capacity of any kind above 
the average mental level. From a biological point of view, I 
should say that a genius among men stands in the same position 
as a ‘sport’ among animals and plants, and is a product of the 
et which is the postulate of selection both natural and 
artificial.” 


TWO YEARS AMONGST the 
SAVAGES of NEW GUINEA. With an Introductory Chapter on 
North Queensland. By W. D. Pitcatrn, F.R.G.S. 1 vol. crown 8vo, ie 

ow ready. 


NOTES on MEN, WOMEN, and 


BOOKS. By Lady Witpe. 1 vol. crown 8vo, 6s, [Now ready. 


ANTHROPOLOGICAL STUDIES. 


y . W. Bucxianp, Member of the Anthropological Institute. 1 vol. crown 
vo, 6s. 

“Has certainly brought together an immense wealth of facts, and besides giving 
us his own criticisms, he has stated the theories held by our leading authorities 
in paleontology, so that his book is a storehouse of information and speculation 
on the obscure beginnings of our race.’”’—Daily Telegraph. 


UP and DOWN: Sketches of Travel in 
Europe. By Girpert 8. Macqvoip. With 29 Illustrations by Thomas R. 
Macquoid, R.I. A New Edition, 1 vol. demy 8vo, 6s. 

** The record of travel is brightly written and rendered admirably attractive by 

Mr. T. R. Macquoid’s drawings.’’—Saturday Review. 

“Tt is a pleasant book to read, and one that should be consulted by men whose 

_ are not made up as to their route for a holiday on the Continent.”— 

cotsman, 


NEW NOVELS, 
HUMBLING HIS PRIDE. By C. T. 


©. James, Author of “ The New Faith,” ‘“‘ The Blindness of = Earle.” 

3 vols., 31s. 6d, 
“Tt has good points and an excellent tone. 
sketch of the central figure.’”’—Morning Pest. 


QUITA. By Ceci Dunstan, Author of 
“The County.”’ 2 vols., 21s. 
‘The De Moleyns are excellent conventional Belgravians, and Saville the thick- 
skinned, with his ‘little story about a fellow, you know,’ is a comic wooer of the 
first class of fatuity.’’—Athenezum, 


DARRELL’S DREAM. ByC. J. Hornzr. 


Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. [Now ready. 
WARD and DOWNEY, 12 York Street, W.C. 


THE ECONOMIC REVIEW 


A QUARTERLY REVIEW FOR THE CONSIDERATION 
OF SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC QUESTIONS. 


Consistent vigour is shown in the 








CONTENTS OF THE JULY NUMBER. 
WHY WORKING MEN DISLIKE PIECE-WORK. Davin F. Scutoss, M.A, 
A PLEA for LIBERTY: a Criticism, Sipney Bauu, M.A, 
HENRIK IBSEN. C. E. Mavricr. 


The DESTRUCTION of the VILLAGE COMMUNITY, 
Professor W. J. ASHLEY, M.A. 


An ARTISAN’S VIEW of the EIGHT-HOURS QUESTION. James Naytor. 
SOME ASPECTS of GAME-PRESERVING. The Rev. Canon Fursr, M.A. 
WORKING-CLASS INSURANCE. The Rev. J. Frome WiLxrnson, M.A. 


REPORT on SOCIAL LEGISLATION in FRANOE. 
Professor CHARLES GIDE, 


NOTES and MEMORANDA. 
LEGISLATION, PARLIAMENTARY ENQUIRIES, & OFFICIAL RETURNS, 
REVIEWS and SHORT NOTICES, 


The Economic Review will be sent post-free to subscribers for TEN SHILLINGS 
a year, paid in advance ; the price per copy being THREE SHILLINGS, 


PERCIVAL and CO., 34 King Street, Covent Garden, London. 





[7 Pena eee and DOWNSTAIRS. 
By Miss THACKERAY. 

The COUNCIL of the METROPOLITAN ASSOCIATION for BEFRIENDING 
YOUNG SERVANTS is prepared to send the above PAMPHLET, reprinted (by 
permission) from the Cornhill Magazine, post-free, on receipt of two stam i) 
in quantities at the rate of 10s. per 100, on application to the SECRE' TARY, 
Central Office, 18 Buckingham Street, Strand, -C., to whom Subscriptions ‘and 
Donations toward the Funds of the Association should be sent,—Bankers, Messrs, 
RANSOM, BOUVERIE, and 00., 1 Pall Mall East, 8.W. 





| ppp TIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED © 
HOLBOEN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 


ee 


FOUNDED 


eee 


INVESTED FUNDS astute 


1848, 


we £12,000,000 
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MESSRS. LONGMANS AND COS LIST. 


NEW BOOK by Canon KNOX LITTLE. 


The CHRISTIAN HOME: its Foundation 


and Duties. By W.J. Knox Litttz, M.A., Canon Residentiary of Worcester, 
and Vicar of Hoar Cross, Staffordshire. Grown 8vo, 6s. 6d, 


ConTENTS :—Home, General Principles—Love and Courtship—Marriage— 
Parent and Child—Brothers and Sisters—Masters and Servants—Religion of the 
Family—The Home and Unmarried Red sas Homes—Home and Happi- 
ness—The Home and Sorrow—The Home Beyond the Grave. Appendices: (A) 
Marriage and Divorce—(B) Marriage with the Sister of a Deceased Wife. 


NEW VOLUME of SERMONS by the late Dr. LIDDON. 


SERMONS on OLD TESTAMENT SUB- 


JECTS. By Hrwry Parry Livpon, D.D., D.C.L. 1 vol. crown 8vo, 5s. 


MANUALS OF CATHOLIC PHILOSOPHY. 
(STONYHURST SERIES.) 


NATURAL THEOLOGY. By Bernard 


BoEvpDER, 8.J, Crown 8vo, 6s. 6d. 


NEW BOOK by B. W. RICHARDSON, M.D. 


THOMAS SOPWITH, MA., C.E., F.B.S. 


With Excerpts from his Diary of enti Years. By Bensamin WarD 
RicHarpson, M.D., LL.D., F.R.S. With Portrait, crown 8vo, 63. 


TWO NEW BOOKS BY MRS. DE SALIS. 
DRINKS a la MODE. By Mrs. De Salis, 


Author of ‘‘ Savouries 4 la Mode,”’ &. Feap, 8vo, 1s. 6d. 


FLORAL DECORATIONS: Suggestions and 


Descriptions, By Mrs. De Sauis. Feap. 8vo, ls. 6d. 


WORKS BY WM. LEIGHTON JORDAN, F.R.G.S. 
The OCEAN: a Treatise on Ocean 


Currents and Tides, and their Causes. Second Edition, 8vo, 21s. 


STANDARD of VALUE. Sixth Edition, 


8yo, 6s. 
THREE NEW VOLUMES OF THE SILVER LIBRARY. 


FROUDE’S (J. A.) The TWO CHIEFS of 


DUNBOY: an Irish Romance of the Last Century. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


JEFFERIES’ (RICHARD) The STORY of 


MY HEART: My Autobiography. With Portrait and New Preface by C. J. 
Loneman. Crown 8yvo, 3s. 6d. 


MACLEOD’S (H. D.) The ELEMENTS of 


BANKING, Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


THE ENGLISH HISTORICAL REVIEW. 


Edited by S. R. GARDINER, M.A., LL.D. 
No. 23, JULY. Royal 8vo, price 5s, 


1, Articles. CanTENTS,. 
Tue INTRODUCTION OF KNIGHT SERVICE INTO ENGLAND. By J. H. Round. 
Dip Henry VII. Murpee THE PRINCES? By James Gairdner. 
Tue RoyaL aND MERCHANT Navy UNDER ELIZABETH. By M. Oppenheim, 
Count LatLy. By Sidney J. Owen. . 


2, Notes and Documents :—Eddi’s Life of Wilfrid. ar. W. Wells.—Three Letters 
written to Dorothy, Lady Pakington. Edited 7 Ne Rey. Nicholas Pocock. 
—3. Reviews of ooks,—4. List of Historical Books recently published.—— 
5. Contents of Periodical Publications, 


THE EDINBURGH REVIEW, No. 355. 


ConrTENTS, 


MEMOIRS OF PRINCE TALLEYRAND, 7. LONDON ARCHITECTURE IN THE 

Tue SysTeM OF THE STARS. NINETEENTH CENTURY. 

THE BEATRICE OF DANTE. 8. Tue REVIVAL OF QUAKERISM, 

. RAWLINSON’S HISTORY OF PHENICIA. | 9. CoLoNIAL INDEPENDENCE, 

. THE CORRESPONDENCE OF JOHN|10. THE MELVILLE aND LEVEN 
MuRRAY. MeEmorRs. 

6, THe TaLEs oF RupyaRpD Kirrina, | 11. THE INDIVIDUAL AND THE STATE, 





Sa aa las 





London : LONGMANS, GREEN, and CO. 





H. SOTHERAN and CO., BOOKSELLERS. 


General Agents for Private Bookbuyers and Public Institutions 
in America, India, the Colonies, and foreign parts, 


Publishers of Mr. Gould’s Ornithological Works, 
MONTHLY CATALOGUE of SECOND-HAND BOOKS: Specimen No. post-free, 
LIBRARIES PWROHASED.—Telegraphic Address: Bookmen, London, 


136 STRAND, W.C., and 37 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON. 





MESSRS. MACMILLAN & (C0.’S NEW BOOKS. 


SECOND EDITION. 
Ready immediately, Second Edition, in 2 vols. 8vo, cloth, 10s. 


LIFE of ARCHBISHOP CAMPBELL 


TAIT, Archbishop of Canterbury. By Ranpatt THomas Davip- 
son, D. Dd, Dean of Windsor; and WiLt1am Benuam, B.D., Hon, Canon of 
Canterbury. 

TIMES.—‘‘ The book is valuable and interesting. A clear and authoritative 
acconnt of the manner in , which Tait impressed his own character upon the 
Church history of his time.” 

STANDARD.—* The biography is one which must be read by everybody who 
wishes to underetand the history of a most important period.” 


ABRIDGED EDITION - ha poner gee eh APOSTOLIC FATHERS, 
ready, 8vo, cloth, 


THE APOSTOLIC FATHERS. 


Comprising the Epistles ie and ere of Clement of Rome, the emma 
of 8. Ignatius, the Epistle of S. Pol tc the Martyrdom of 8. Polycarp, 
the Teaching of the Apostles, the Epistle of Barnabas, the Shepherd of 
Hermas, the Epistle to Diognetus, the Fragments of Papias, the Reliques of 
the Elders preserved in Irenzeus. 

Revised Texts, with short Introductions and English Translations. By the late 
J.B. LIGHTFOOT, D.D., D.C.L., LL.D., Lord Bishop of Durham. Edited 
and completed by J. R. HARMER, M.A., Fellow of Corpus Christi College, 
Cambridge, sometime Chaplain to the Bishop. Published by the Trustees of 
the Lightfoot Fund. 

The Introductions throughout (with the exception of those which deal with the 
teat, and the short prefatory note to the Fragments of Papias) were either written 
by Dr Lightfoot for this Work or are derived from his larger work referred to above, 

The translations of the Epistles of Clement, Ignatius, and Polycarp, and of the 
Martyrdom of Polycarp, are reprinted from the larger edition. The rest of the trans- 
lations are based upon rough notes found among his papers, 

STANDARD WORKS BY THE SAME AUTHO 

ST. PAUL’S EPISTLE to the PHILIPPIANS. A 
Revised Text, &. Ninth Edition, 8vo, 12s. 

ST. PAUL’S EPISTLE to the GALATIANS. A 
Revised Text, &c. Ninth Edition, Revised, 8vo 

8T. PAUL'S EPISTLES to the COLOSSIANS and 

ON. A Revised Text, &c. Eighth Edition, Revised, 8vo, 12s. 

ESSAYS an the WORK ENTITLED “SUPER- 

AL RELIGION.’ 8vo, 10s. 6d. 

The APOSTOLIC FATHERS. Part I. ST. CLEENE of 
ROME. A Revised Text, with Introductions, Notes, Dissertations, and 
Translations, 2 vols. 8v0, 32:.—Part If. IGNATIUS—S. POLYCARP. 
Revised Text, with Introductions, Notes, banaue and Translations, 2 
vols, in 3, Demy 8vo, 48s. 


CONCLUDING VOLUME OF THE LATE BISHOP LIGHTFOOT’S SERMONS. 


SERMONS on SPECIAL OCCA- 


SIONS. By Josrrxu Barser Licurroor, D.D., late mt of Durham. 
Previously published, uniform in size ) and pri 
LEADERS in the NORTHERN be ory ADbanssxs and 
i LS to CL Y. 
a, Sar See. SERMONS PREACHED in ST. 
CAMBRIDGE SERMONS, PAUL’S CATHEDRAL. 


Just published, New Edition, Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d 


ON a FRESH REVISION of the 


NEW TESTAMENT. By the Same Author. To which are appended 
Letters to the Guardian on the Lord’s Prayer. 
THE LATELY DISCOVERED WORK OF Cy aeons 
Just published, Crown 8vo, cloth, 


ARISTOTLE on the CONSTITU- 


TION of ATHENS. Translated by E. Posts, M.A., Fellow of Oriel 
College, Oxford, Editor of the ‘‘ Roman Law by Gaius,” &c. 

As the discovery of this important addition to classical literature excited so much 
interest when first made known, it has been thought that a translation prepared for 
the unlearned, as well as for the learned reader, might be received with favour and 
enable English readers to form an opinion for themselves on the substantive charac- 
ter and interest of the work. 


Next week, price 2s. 6d. n 


LAPSUS CALAMI. By J. K. 8S New 


Edition, with considerable Omissions and Additions. 
Just published, Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s, 6d, 


The MARCH of MAN, and other 


Poems. By Atrrep Hares, Author of ‘The Last Crusade,” “ David 
Western,” 


COMPLETION OF THE rene : wee OF MR. J. R. LOWELL’S 
Just published, Crown 8vo, cloth, 6 


Vol. X—POETICAL WORKS. By J. 


RusseLt LOWELL. 

Vol. IV.—Poems of the War—L’Envoi—The Cathedral—Three Memorial 
Poems—Heartsease and Rue—Sentiment—Fancy—Humour and Satire—Epi- 
grams—Index of First Lines—General Index of Titles. 

Volumes already published, 
Vols, I.-IV.—Literary Essays. Vol. VI.—Literary and Political Ad- 
Vol. V.— Political Essays. drezses. 
Vols, VII.-IX.—Poetical Works, 
NEW AND REVISED EDITION OF AIRY’S POPULAR ASTRONOMY. 
Just published, Seventh Edition, Fcap. 8vo, 4s. 6d. 


POPULAR ASTRONOMY : a Series 


of Lectures delivered at Ipswich by Sir GeorGEe BippELt Arry, K.C.B., late 
Astronomer-Royal. Revised by H. H. Turner, M.A., B.Sc., Chief Assistant, 
Royal Observatory, Greenwich. 


FIRST TWO VOLUMES OF THE CHEAPER REISSUE OF 
“THE GOLDEN TREASURY SERIES.” 
Just ready, 18mo, cloth, 2s. 6d. net each Volume. 


The GOLDEN TREASURY of 


SONGS and LYRICS. Selected by Francis TURNER PALGRAVE. 
TIMES.—‘ The universal suffrage of the English- -speaking race has long estab- 
lished the claim of ‘The Golden Treasury’ to its title as the best collection of 


the best songs and lyrics in the language.” 
The CHILDREN’S GARLAND. 
Just ready, 2 vols. Crown 8vo, cloth, 18s. 


Selected by CoveNTRY PATMORE. 
The AMERICAN REVOLUTION. 


By Joun FISKE, 
“In writing the story of this period, my design was not so uch to contribute new 
facts as to shape the narrative in such a way as to emphasise relations of cause and 
effect that are often buried in the mass of details.””—From the Preface. 





MACMILLAN and CO., London. 
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(CADBURY'S 
COCOA 


ABSOLUTELY PURE, THEREFORE BEST 


The Analyst, comparing the flesh-forming ingredients in Cocoas, gives the following 



























average :— 
“ Flesh-forming ingredients in Natural Cocoa Nibs ... ... ... 13°00 


‘“‘Flesh-forming ingredients in the best Commercial Cocoa, with 
oaGed charch endiowper ... 6. i as ae sas es 


“Flesh-forming ingredients in Cadbury’s Cocoa, the standard 
ee ae ee ee ee ee ee ey 


“The process of preparation concentrates the nourishing and stimulating principles 
of the Cocoa Bean.” : 


“ Cadbury's Cocoa being Absolutely Pure is, therefore, the Best Cocoa.” 


(CADBURY'S 
COCOA 


“Has, in a remarkable degree, those natural elements of sustenance which give the system 
endurance and hardihood, building up muscle and bodily vigour with a steady action that 
renders it a most acceptable and reliable beverage.”— Health. 





The Editor of the Medical Annual for 1890 points out that potash is largely used in 
many of the so-called pure Cocoas at present sold, but that, in marked contrast, Mxssrs. 
Capsury supply an absolutely pure Cocoa of the highest quality; and that the name 
Capsury on any packet of Cocoa is a guarantee of purity. 


: &| The late Editor of the Sanitary Review, writing on “‘The Consumption of Cocoa,” 
th warns the public against the use of foreign Cocoas containing alkali, and makes the 
following allusion to the firm of Cadbury Brothers :—“ It is the aim and practice of this 
famous firm to send out Cocoa absolutely pure, of the highest quality which art will permit.” 
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